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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


A vew Queriezs 1x Epiroriat Casuistry.— 
To those whom it may concern, we propose the 
following questions ; premising that we are fully 
aware of the extreme difficulty of being always 
so much on the alert as to prevent. some errors 
of negligence. We have more reference to the 
injury done to other editors than to any which 
we have ourselves sustained. Indeed we have 
little to complain of, when we look at the 
piratical depredations made upon some of our 
contemporaries. 

Query 1. Is it just to copy entire original arti- 


eles from a brother editor, without credit? 


Query 2. Does it alter the case, in foro conscien- 
tiz, to abridge, curtail, mutilate, or mangle the 
article, so as to conceal the source ! 

Query 3. When the correspondent of a paper 
has with great pains and expense of time, trans- 
lated or digested from unusual sources articles 
for the said paper, is it right for another editor to 
insert them repeatedly without any hint that he 
had not himself gone through the necessary toil ? 


We have seen this injustice committed against 
‘one of our neighbours in Philadelphia, to a seri- 


ous extent. 

Query 4. When the editor of a religious paper 
has made arrangements to receive communica- 
tions from missionaries or travellers in foreign 
countries, not without labour and cost; is it entire- 
ly “honourable for other prints to insert these com- 
munications, as 2 Letter from #2. B.or C; as if 
they had been originally sent to the editor who 
borrows them ? 

Query 5. Finally, if it is said that there is no 
reason to enforce such a claim, would it not be 
better to abolish the whole plan of giving credit 
for extracts ? 


Dovste your Cuarity.—It is a time when 
much is demanded of disciples, and when per- 
haps not one in a thousand comes near answering 
the demand. It is a time when Providence is 
opening many avenues through which the train of 
evangelists may set in upon hitherto benighted 
nations; when the church is endeavouring to bring 
forward such evangelists; when a multitude are 
ready to go, if the church will send them; and 
when missionary bodies are earnestly looking for 
menand money. Yet no one has yet been known 
to suffer by charitable contributions. Let some 
try the experiment of doubling their gifte. The 
Lord will repay it. There is every reason to 
think that next year they might quadruple their 
donation. At the Monthly Concert, at the Mis- 
sionary meeting, and especially on the first day 
of the week, let those who have in any sort been 
prospered, double their charity. 


We cannot persuade ourselves to exclude the 
following specimen of argument, and repartee. 
One word in the ear of the Protestant Episcopa- 
lian. The ‘“peserTions’” of which he vaunts 
should be kept in petto for atime. Deserters are 
not always stable. There is a presumption that 
the “many clergymen and licentiates” (we desire 
evidence of their multitude, and of the implication 
that they were led -to this ‘‘desertion’’ by the 
books of Drs. Bowden and Cooke) may be ina 
transition state. Boast not too soon.—But even 
this is more than enough. 


EPISCOPACY—THE CONTROVERSY 


Our worthy neighbour ‘The Presbyterian,” 
some monthe ago, passed more of an encomium 
on the work of the late Dr. Wilson, ** the Govern- 
ment of the Churches,” than we supposed it like- 
ly to receive, particularly from the denomination 
whose ruling-elder system he had treated so un- 
aamanieuly. And this encomium was one of 
our reasons for taking the trouble of reviewing and 
refuting the production. Now that we have done 
so, “The Presbyterian,” instead of uttering a 
word of defence, evades al] argument, with the 
suggestions, that “there is probably many a con- 
trovertist who wishes that it were as easy to con- 
quer as to exult”—that “‘ every man who has eyes 
and mind may judge for himself of the issue”’ be- 
tween Bishop Hobart and Dr. Mason, and be- 
tween Dr. Bowden and Dr. Miller—that Dr. 
Cooke’s work is now “added to the shelf’’—and 
that, in regard to our Review of Dr. Wilson, 
“though there is a gentle air of triumph, yet the 
conqueror bears his blushing honours so meekly, 
that the vanquished ean go off the field to the 
sound of the very same music.” 

Pray, is this all you have to say to the Review 
of Dr. Wilson’s book? Do your friends expect 
no more from you? MHave they no wish that, 
seeing you cannot * conquer,”’ you would at — 

i 
they thank you, that, to get Dr. Cooke’s book 
‘on the shelf,”? you have shelved also those of 
Drs. Mason and Miller? Are they ignorant that 
when both the arms and the ** music”’ of the ** van- 
quished” have been silenced, they naturally ‘ go 
off the field”’ to the ** music” of the conqueror!” 

We remarked, in our Review, that “‘ with the 

blic opinion gradually collecting” on the sub- 
ject of the episcopal controversy, ‘ episcopalians 

ve thus far no reason to be dissatisfied.”’- The 
*¢ Presbyterian” replies, ‘‘ public opinion is a very 
convenient phrase—every man’s circle is his pub- 
lic.” But will he pardon us for saying, that this 
reply is no cenwer¥ It is not our * circle,” nor 
the episcopalian “circle” only, that furnish the 
* public opinion” we spoke of—mo, the Presbyte- 


‘Tian “circle” and other circles”’ 


furnish it largely. Witness the many clergymen 
and licentiates from their ranks, and of good standing 
therein, who have come and are coming into our min- 
istry. Witness also our gain from their laity. 
Witness, moreover, the very infrequent desertions 
from our side, except through domestic conside- 
rations, and the want of access to episcopalian 
ministrations. Do these facts amount to nothing 
as an expression of public opinion? Can “ the 
Presbyterian” show a single convert made by the 
books of Dr. Miller or Dr. Wilson? Are not 
those books, like Romish miracles, convincing 
only to those who are already on their side? 

ne more question for Presbyterian” — 
has the tract * Episcopacy tested by Scripture”’ 
been answered? This, we believe, is neither the 
first time of asking, nor the second, nor the third. 


[ Protestant Episcopalian 


| 


sserved in him that the charities which were pro- 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS GOUGE. | And in both these Sooners oa the blessin 

’ of God upon his unwearied endeavours, he foun 

By Ancusisuor very great success. For by the large and bour- 

To those who are accustomed to think that no | tify] contributions which, chiefly by his industry 
efforts were made, two hundred years ago, for the 


and “sae application, were obtained from cha- 
spread of the Gospel, we recommend the follow- ritable persons of all ranks and conditions, from the 
ing notices. Let us not disparage our fathers, 


nobility and entry of Wales and the neighbouring 
— counties, and several of that quality in and about 
even when we rejoice in the greater zeal of mo- 
dern days. 


London; from divers of the right Reverend Bish- 

ops, and of the clergy; and from that perpetual 

Tsomas Gouce was born at Bow, near Strat- fountain of charity, the city of London, led on and 

ford, in the county of Middlesex, the 19th day of encouraged by the most bountiful example of the 
September, 1605. He was bred at Eaton school, 
and from thence chosen to King’s College in 


-_ honourable the Lord Mayor and the court of 
A 
Cambridge, being about twenty years of age, in 


dermen; tg all which he constantly added two 
thirds of his own estate, which, as 1 have been 

the year 1626. After he had finished the course 

of his studies, and taken his degrees, he left the 


credibly informed,- was two hundred pounds a 
year; I say, by all these together there were every 

University and his fellowship, being presented to 

the living of Colsden, near Croyden in Surrey, 


year eight hundred, sometimes a thousand poor 
where he continued about two or three years; 


children educated as I said before; and by this 

example several of the most considerable towns 
and from thence was removed to St. Sepulchres, 
in London, in the year 1638, and the year after, 


of Wales were excited to bring up at their own 
thinking fit to change his condition, matched into 


charge the like number of poor children in the 
like manner, and under his inspection and care. 

a very worthy and ancient family, marrying one 

of the daughters of Sir Robert Darcy. 


Bible and Liturgy printed at his own cost.—He 

likewise gave very great numbers of the books 

Mr. Gouge’s labours and charity as a Pastor.— above mentioned, both in the Welch and English 

Being thus ‘settled in this large and populous | tongues, to the poorer sort, so many as were un- 

parish, he did, with great solicitude and pains, able to buy them and willing to read them. But 

discharge all the parts of a vigilant and faithful which was the greatest work of all, and amounted 
minister, for about the space of twenty-four years. 

For besides his constant and weekly labour of 


indeed to a mighty charge, he procured a new and 
preaching, he.was very diligent and charitable in 


very fair impression of the Bible and Liturgy of 
the church of England in the Welch tongue, (the 

visiting the sick, and ministering, not only spiri- 

tual councils and comfort to them, but likewise 


former impression being spent, and hardly twenty 
of them to be had in all London) to the number 
liberal relief to the wants and necessities of those | Of eight thousand; one thousand whereof were 
that were poor and destitute of means to help | freely given to the poor, and the rest sent to the 
themselves in that condition. He did also every | Principal cities and towns in Wales to be sold to 
morning throughout the year catechise in the the rich at very reasonable and low rates, viz. at 
church, especially the -poorer sort, who were | four shillings a piece, well bound and clasped; 
generally most ignorant; and to encourage them which was much cheaper than any English Bible 
to come thither to be instructed by him, he did | W@8 ever sold that was of so fair a print and paper; 
once a week distribute money among them, not 
upon a certain day, but changing it on purpose as 


a work of that charge, that it was not likely to 

have been done any other way; and for which this 
he thought good, that he might thereby oblige 
them to be constantly present; these were chiefly 


age, and perhaps the next, will have great cause 
%o thank God on his behalf. 

the more aged poor, who being past labour had lei- His indifference to worldly things.—In these good 

sure enough to attend upon this exercise. As forthe works he employed all his time and care and 

other sort of poor who were able to work for their 

living, he set them at work upon his own charge, 


pains, and his whole heart was in them; so that 
e was very little affected with any thing else, 

buying flax and hemp for them to spin, and what and seldom either minded or knew any thing of 

they spun he took off their hands, paying them 

for their work, and then got it wrought into cloth, 


the strange occurrences of this troublesome and 

busy age, such as I think are hardly to be paral- 
and sold it as he could, chiefly among his friends, 
himself bearing the whole loss. And this was a 


leled in any other. Orif he did mind them, he 
wise and well chosen way of charity, and in the 


scarce ever spoke any thing about them. For 
good effect of it a much greater charity than if he 


this was the business he laid to heart, and know- 

ing it to be so much, and so certainly the will of his 
had given these very persons freely and for no- 
thing so much as they earned by their work ; be- 


heavenly father, it was his meat and drink to be 

doing of it; and the good success he had in it 

cause by these means he took many off from beg- | W48 @ continual feast to him, and gave him a per- 
ging, and thereby rescued them at once from two pe serenity both of mind and countenance. 
of the most dangerous temptations of this world, | His great love and zeal for this work made all 
idleness and poverty; and by degrees reclaimed | the pains and difficulties of it seem nothing to 
them to a virtuous and industrious course of life, | im; he would rise early and sit up late, and 
which enabled them afterwards to live without | Continued the same diligence and industry to the 
being beholden to the charity of others. last, though he was in the threescore and seven- 

His modesty and humility.—He particularly | teenth year of his age. And that he might man- 
excelled in the more peculiar virtues of conver- | 2g¢ the distribution of this great charity with his 
sation, in modesty, humility, meekness, cheerful- | OW® hands, and see the good effects of it with his 
ness, and in kindness and charity towards all | Ow" eyes, he always once, but usually twice a 
men. So great was his modesty, that it never | Yeat, at his own charge travelled over a great part 
appeared, either by word or action, that he put’ of Wales, none of the best countries to travel in: 
any value upon himself. This I have often ob- | but for the love of God and men he endured all 
that, together with the extremity of heat and cold 
(which in their several seasons are both ver 
great there) not only with patience, but wi 
pleasure. 

His blessed death.—He died in the 77th year of 
his age, October 29th, 1681. It so pleased God 
that his death was very sudden; and so sudden; 
that in all probability ho himoclf hardly peivvived 
it when it happened, for he died in his sleep ; so 
that we may say of him as it is said of David, 
‘‘after he had served his generation according to 
the will of God, he fell asleep.” 


cured chiefly by his application and industry, 
when he had occasion to give an account of them, 
he would rather impute to any one who had but 
the least hand and part in the obtaining of them, 


than assume any thing of it to himself. Another 
instauce uf his modosty wac, that when he had 


uitted his living at St. Sepulchre’s upon some 
diesatisfaction about the terms of conformity, he 
willingly forebore preaching, saying there was no 
need of him here in London where there was so 
many worthy ministers, and that he thought he 
might do as much or more good in another way 
which could give no offence. Only in the latter 
years of his life, being better satisfied in some 
things he had doubted of before, he had license 
from some of the bishops to preach in Wales in his 
progress ; which he was the more willing to do, 
because in some places he saw great need of it, 
and he thought he might do it with greater ad- 
vantage among the poor people, who were the 
more likely to regard his instructions, being re- 
commended by his great charity so well known to 
them, and of which they had so long had the ex- 
perience and benefit. But where there was no 
such need, he was very well contented to hear 
others persuade men to goodness and to practice 
it himself. 
His meekness and cheerfulness.—He was clothed 
with humility, and had in a most eminent degree 


From the Emancipator. 
COLONIZATION—WHAT IS IT. 


Will some responsible officer in the Coloniza- 
tion Society be so good as to answer explicitly 
the above question, either in this paper, or some 
of the religious periodicals of New y 
copied into this? From a very extensive ac- 
quaintance with individuals, I am aware that this 
question is differently understood even by coloni- 
zation men themselves, especially in the Northern 
States. Some, and a very large class of that So- 
ciety, consider that it does not contend against 
all emancipation, and education of the emanci- 
pated, or free people of color in this country, ex- 
cept on condition of their going to Africa. Oth- 
ers, and some leading individuals, certainly do 


ork, to be} 


pleased to consider ‘‘ theleading principle or fea- 
ture of the Colonization Society,’ we sincerely 
hope that no ‘leading member” will condescend 
to disavow it formally: As well might one be 
called upon to disclaim any intention to revive 
the furies of the middle passage. We have long 
believed that on both sides of this question, there 
are men who would unite in wise and efficient 
plans, if it were not for the ignorant zeal of ad- 
venturers who have chosen a favourable wave on 
which to ride into celebrity. 


me For the Presbyterian. 
EDUCATION IN THE WEST.—ELKTON ACA- 
DEMY. 


Mr, Editor,—Much has been said and written— 
much no doubt has been felt and something has 
even been done within a few years past, in the 
Atlantic States, on the subject of education in the 
— Valley of the Mississippi. “ What a theme! 

he hope of doing it justice by the few remarks 
which I propose to submit on the present occa- 
sion, would be something more than presump- 
tion: justice, however, to a particular institution, 
and to the effort of those who, from a thorough 
conviction of its importance, have long been la- 
bouring to sustain it, may perhaps afford a reas- 
onable excuse for making this humble attempt 
to promote, in some small degree, the cause of 
Education in the West.” 

For the purpose of explaining the distinctive 
character and the | yeege design of the seminary 
named at the head of this article, it may not be 
improper to show, in the first place, what are 
some of the leading sentiments of the founders of 
that school on the subject of education in general. 
And here we need only refer you to what they 
themselves have said on this subject, ina pamphlet 
ee constitution and published by the 
Board of Trustees in the year 1830. One or two 
extracts from this document, with a few additional 
remarks is all we shall attempt at present on this 


part of the subject. 


** By education,” they say, (page 13) * we un- 
derstand, not the reading of a given number of 
books in any language, nor acquiring a certain 
portion of knowledge which is to suffice for the 
remainder of life; but such a course of mental train- 
ing and discipline as shall give a proper direction 
to our pursuits; enable us to call every faculty into 
full exercise when an occasion offers, and thus 
serve as a key to open the exhaustless treasures 
of knowledge as dutysor inclination may prompt 
the desire. Such an education, as all who have 
in any good degree accomplished it can testify, is 
a work of much time and labour. Instead there- 
fore of projecting a scheme that should tend to 
abridge the period of preparatory studies, our 
main object is to remove every reasonable excuse 
for adopting such a course.” 


We admit, there is nothing new in this view of 
the subject of education. But the friends of 
learning it is believed will not be unwilling to 
hear that some, at least, of those who are la- 
bouring in this good cause in the west, are not 
disposed to coatent themselves with mere theory, 
whether new or old; that they are active in the 
execution of those purposes which experience 
and the wants of the community had led them to 
form. Necessity, which is the mother, not only 
of invention, but also of effort and of enterprize, 
has compelled them to be active. But their 
number is small. ‘There are few, very few, who 
see the necessity of vigorous effort on this sub- 
ject, few who view it as connected with man’s 
highest interest. True, there is excitement, and 
that to a considerable extent, in several of the 
western states. How much the cause of educa- 
tion has been really and permanently promoted by 
this excitement, I shall not now undertake to de- 
cide. Certain it is. however, that several things 
of the first importance in education have been 
generally disregarded in those regions, and in the 
few instances in which they have been contended 
for, so many difficulties have attended the effort, 
that it is no wonder so few have been found will- 
ing to encounter them. | 

** One of those important, but neglected conside- 
rations, we have already stated, as constituting a 
leading principle in the seminary at Elkton, viz. 
that by education, we are to understand such 
a course of mental training and discipline as 
shall give a proper direction to our pursuits.” I 
have quoted this sentiment a second time, be- 
cause it is one to which I wish particularly to in- 
vite the attention of those who may examine 
these remarks. 

Is that sentiment correct? Should it be the 


that ‘‘ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
(which St. Peter says) is in the sight of God of 
So great price :”’ so that there was not the least 
appearance either of pride or passion in any 
of his words or actions. He was not only free 
from anger and bitterness, but from all affected 
gravity and moroseness. His conversation was 
affable and pleasant; he had a wonderful se- 
renity of mind and evenness of temper, visible 
in his very countenance; he was hardlye ever 
merry, but never melancholy or sad; and for any 
thing I could discern, after a long and intimate 
acquaintance with him, he was upon all occa- 
sions and accidents perpetually the same; always 
cheerful and always kind ; of a disposition ready 
to embrace and oblige all men; allowing others 
to differ from him even in opinions that were 
very dear to him; and provided men did but fear 
God and work righteousness, he loved them 
heartily, how distant soever from him in judg- 
ment about things less necessary ; in all which 
he is very worthy to be a pattern for men of all 
persuasions whatsoever. 

His indefatigable beneficence.—But that virtue 
which of all other shone brightest in him, and was 
his most proper and peculiar character, was his 
cheerful and unwearied diligence in acts of pious 
charity. In this he left far behind him all that I 
ever knew, and, as [ said before, had a singular 
sagacity and prudence in devising the most effec- 
tual ways of doing good, and in managing and 
disposing his charity to the best purposes, and to 
the greatest extent; always, if it were possible, 
making it to serve some end of piety and religion, 
as the instructions of poor chidren in the princi- 
ples of religion, and furnishing grown persons 
that were ignorant with the Bible and other good 
books strictly obliging those to whom he gave 
them to a diligent reading of them, and when he 
had opportunity exacting of them an account how 
had profited by them. 

housands of books given away by him in Wales. 
—For about nine or ten years last past he did al- 
most wholly apply his charity to Wales, because 
there he judged was most occasion for it. And 
because this was a very great work, he did not 
only lay out upon it whatever he could spare out 
of his own estate, but employed his whole time 
and pains to excite and engage the charity of oth- 
ers for his assistance in it. 

And in this he had two excellent designs. One, 
to have poor children brought up to read and write, 
and to be carefully instructed in the principles of 
religion: the other, to furnish persons of grown 
age, the poor especially, with the necessary helps 
and means of knowledge, as the Bible, and other 
books, of piety and devotion, in their own lan- 
guage; to which end he procured the church 
catechism, the practice of piety, and that best of 
books the whole duty of man, besides several 
other pious and useful treatises, some of them to 
be translated into the Welch tongues, and great 
numbers of all of them to be printed and sent 
down to the chief towns in Wales, to be sold at 
casy rates to those that were able to buy them, 


maintain the above condition, annexed to emanci- 
pation, among the many instances of which I will 
mention three or four. 

One is the case of the principal of a literary 
institution, or seminary, a very high standing co- 
lonization man, who, lately maintaining this con- 
dition, spoke with much contempt of an offer 
which he said was made by ‘ Arthur Tappan, of 
$60,000 towards building a negro college at New 
Haven.’ 

Another is the oppressive course of Canterbury, 
and the legislature of Connecticut, in opposing 
by physical force the education of colored misses 
-in their own State, especially of such as might 
wish to come from another State, under the influ- 
ence, as I suppose, of colonization men. 

Another, I will mention, is the case of Mr. 
Finley, Agent of the Colonization Society, who 
travels i labors publicly in its cause, as he 
was understood expressly, and repeatedly at Bos- 
ton, a few days ago, in his debate with Professor 
Wright, to oppose all emancipation, or schools 
for the free blacks in this country, except on the 
condition of their going to Africa. 

If the above condition is not the leading princi- 
ple or feature of the Colonization Society, I would 
affectionately entreat some of its leading members 
to come out publicly, avowing it so expressly 
that there shall no longer remain this objection to 
the Society, which now is, if I mistake not, the 
cause of its experiencing much opposition from 
those who call for immediate and full justice to 
be done the injured and long depressed Africans. 


We can speak only for ourselves, and we do so 
without consulting with any individual. We have 
no such connexion with the Colonization Society as 
could enable us to make an authoritative reply to 
the vague queries contained in the above commu- 
nication; but as it is calculated to influence the 
public, we take the liberty of expressing our 
opinions tothe readers of ourpaper. The difficul- 
ty then of which the enemies of the Colonization 
Society complain is one of their own making. The 
obscurity they deplore is not chargeable on the 
Society ; but arises from the incorrigible pertina- 
city with which certain persons continue to mis- 
take its object. Why confound together in one 
mass every question which it is possible to agitate 
concerning slavery? Why charge the American 
Colonization Society with every opinion of its 
members? The single object is to colonize free blacks. 
The Society as such has nothing to do with collate- 
ral subjects, however important the latter may be. 
By an ungenerous sophistry, it is pretended, that 
in espousing the cause of the colony, we do ipso 
fucto become advocates of slavery. It is false. Itis 
pretended that we are opposed to the education of 


_terests of the community. 


and to be freely given to those that were not.| Africans. It is false. And as to what J. is 


business of education, by a course of mental 
training and discipline, to give a proper direction to 
(ur pursuits, or should the exact reverse of this be 
adopted, as it is already, so far as practice can 
indicate it, in almost all our seminaries of learn- 
ing? The settlement of this question will deter- 
mine whether such an institution as the Elkton 
Academy is worthy of public patronage. If the 
proper design of education is merely professional, 
if instead of giving direction to our pursuits, and 
— to the proper choice of them, it is to be 
imited and determined in each individual case, 
by the requirements of some particular pro- 
fession, why then, we can only say that the Elkton 
Academy, and every other institution and course of 
instruction, which has for its main object the im- 
provement of the human mind as such, is entirely 
useless. 

But in order to be convinced of the pernicious 
tendency of this sentiment, we have only to con- 
sider its practical influence upon the course of 
learning, wherever it has prevailed. 

It strikes a blow at the very root of classical 
literature by neglecting its elementary principles, 
and treating all rudimental knowledge as useless, 
because its immediate application to some parti- 
cular profession, or its tendency to promote some 
favourite pursuit in public life, cannot at once be 
made to appear. The consequence of this is, 
that a thorough course of classical leaning, (I 
do not say every where,) is almost as rare an 
undertaking as the circumnavigation of the 

lobe. 

But my object now, Mr. Editor, is simply to 

ropose this subject, and to invite the friends of 
earning and of religion to examine it for them- 
selves, as it stands connected with the general in- 
Its relation to the civil 
and religious prospects of the great and growing 
‘s West,” may perhaps be further considered in 
some future communication. ¥ 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES TO PATAGONIA. 


Messrs. Arms and Coan, Missionaries of the 
American Board to Patagonia, sailed from New 
York, 15th August, in schooner Mary Jane, Capt. 
Clifs. The Mary Jane is bound to the Straits of 
Magellan, on a sealing voyage, and it is expect- 
ed will land the missionaries at Gregorie’s Bay. 
The vessel belongs to Silas.P. Burrows, Esq. 
who has very liberally provided the two gentlemen 
with their passage and stores on this voyage, and 
also directed the Captains of several other seal- 
ing vessels of his in the same waters to afford 
them any. supplies and facilities which they may 
desire, all free of any charge whatever. The ob- 
ject of this Mission is chiefly to explore the ex- 
treme southern part of this continent, ascertain 
the nature of the country, the character and 
habits of the natives, their degree of intelligence, 
and especially their religious opinions and sys- 
tems; with a view to the ,establishment of a 
permanent Mission among them, should it be 
found practicable and expedient. 


For the Presbyterian. 
EXTRACTS 


From the Annual Essay on Tracts read before the 
Society of Inquiry in the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey, August 1st, 1833. 


*** A crisis is approaching. The church 
militant is forming her ranks for the field, and she 
will meet a foe not less prepared for the engage- 
ment. But this contest is not for an earthly 


|} crown, with armor of human invention; but for 


the truth. ‘*He only is a freeman whom the 
truth makes free,” is the inscription upon her 
banner, and her object is to circulate ‘the heaven- 
born precepts of religious truth, while the enemy 
stands ready to prevent their circulation, or to 
destroy their power. But. to contend with more 
effect the elect host are divided into various ranks, 
each employing different weapons of attack, 
though at the same time they have but one leader, 
with one enemy, and the same aim. 'To view one 
rank of this vast army our attention is now to be 
directed, or, dropping the figure, of the various 
institutions néw in active and successful opera- 
tion, connected. with the advancement of the 
Christian religion, that of Religious Tracts will 
now engage our consideration. 

To enter upon a lengthened, and laboured de- 
tail of all the circumstances which illustrate the 
excellence of this institution is impracticable. 
Want of time, but more especially, the frequency 
with which the subject is brought to view, ren- 
ders such minuteness of notice, quite unneces- 


f their many characteristics we notice: 


I. That religious tracts are peculiarly adapted to 
call the attention of the careless to the consideration 
of immediate personal duty. The prominent de- 
sign of revelation is to bring man to see his lost 
condition; and to urge upon him the necessity of 
immediate repentance. For this end was the 
sacred canon given; and to it all the divine di- 
rections and exhortations are directed. What- 
ever, therefore, is calculated to induce the sinner 
to perform this duty, eminently co-operates with 
the word of inspiration. 
this the fact relative to Tracts. One cause why 
such is their effect may be thus stated. In ob- 
serving the reasons why the presentation of truth, 
though frequent, and eloqent, is so ineffectual 
and inoperative on the minds of men, few will 
appear more prominent than this; that the main 
design ts kept so far out of view, that when brought 
from its concealment, presents the appearance of 
inference rather than the main topic. The truth 
is hid beneath a load of logical deductions, or 
covered with the flowers of rhetoric. A volumé 
may be replete with learning, and important rea- 
soning in support of the Christian system; but 
the design of this collection of information and 
deduction, is kept quite out of view, and the care- 
less reader rises from its perusal strengthened, it 
may be, in a speculative belief in the divinity of 
the Christian religion, but little affected im 
heart ; and disposed rather to admire the wisdom 
of the author, and the correctness of his logic, 
than to extol a Redeemer’s love, or inquire, 
‘« What shall I do to obtain an interest in His 
atonement? The same is too frequently applica- 
ble to the discourses of the pulpit. We would, 
by no means, depreciate the office of the minis- 
try, far from it; it is the natural, the scriptural 
method of presenting religious truth; but how 
frequently does the style of the preacher degene- 
rate into a mere display of learning, or beauty of 
composition! A volume or sermon may contain 
much truth, but it is frequently too extended. It 
may emit much light, but its rays are too scatter- 
ed and dispersed. As the rays of the natural sun 
will alone act with power when they are concen- 
trated in a focus, and brought to bear upon a sin- 
gle point, so neither will the rays of divine truth 
produce their full effects, and melt the stony 
heart, except they be collected and shine forth 
with united strength. A religious tract is this 
focus of divine rays. The truth inculcated is 
simple; no laboured argument; no abstract rea- 
soning ; no lengthened discussions; but a collec- 
tion and forcible presentation of facts which be at 
the foundation of religion. T'racts contain conclu- 
sions. A volume, as before remarked, may: ex- 
hibit argument, important arguments; but here 
are deductions solely. The natural mind often 
finds delight in religious controversy, simply by 
its tendency to hush the clamours of conscience, 
while the mind is engaged with a pretended anx- 
iety of attention to question what is truth? But 
to meditate upon scriptural conclusions is loath- 
some to the impenitent man; since each trath 
upon which he meditates, so far from quicting 
conscience, gives to it more life and more painful 
activity. 

A second characteristic worthy of consideration 
is their aduptation to persons of all conditions and 
habits; they contain instruction suited to all 
classes in society, and to all grades of moral cha- 
racter; from the hardened blasphemer to the 
saint just ready to enter upon his eternal rest; 
from the devotee of fashion and pleasure, to the 
child of sorrow and affliction. ‘Thus the duty of 
warning, admonishing, and comforting, can be 
performed without the necessity of personal con- 
versation, which external circumstances some- 
times, but too frequently, diffidence and shame 
prevent. But this remark is, by no means, in- 
tended to encourage, or, in the remotest degree, 
to countenance the too common practice of re- 
garding the duty of distribution completely per- 
formed, when the tract is put silently into the 
hand, or left, like a news publication, at the door. 
This method of circulation affords a just ground 
of offence to opposers, and is very seldom at- 
tended with any good results. But this error is 
no argument against the general cause ; it affects 
not the principle ; they then stand not in neces- 
sary connexion; the remark, that it is the natural 
tendency of Tract distribution to supersede per- 
sonal conversation, is untrue; facts innumerable 
exhibit its falsity. They are intended to accom- 
plish true ends. ‘To afford an introduction to an 
appeal on personal duty; or to take the entire 

ace of such conversation when it is impractica- 
ble. As the conditions, and moral character of 
mankind differ, and conversation, to be profitable, 
must be suited to the peculiar case of each; so 
must the circumstances which induce such con- 
versation not appear foreign, or far-fetched, but 
easy and natural ; here we discover a prominent 
excellence of these publications, though their 
contents be not perfectly adapted to each indi- 
vidual, yet they are so classified that each may 
find the outlines of his case in one or the other 
division; as their number increases, their indi- 
vidual adaptedness will be proportionably per- 
fected. Could the thoughts of him who uses 
these bearers of truth as the method of-instruc- 
tion and warning in his daily walks and visits 
of mercy, be placed before the eye, the most full 
and convincing illustration of this characteristic 
would then be seen; his mind is fixed upon the 
probable character of those whom he is to meet, 
and his selection is regulated accordingly ; thus 
the voice of blasphemy is silenced, not by direct 
and seemingly impertinent censure, but by the 
presentation of the ‘* Swearer’s Prayer.” ‘The 
cloak of the self-righteous and the hypocrite, is 
torn from him, not by a rude hand, but by a voice 
speaking through the tract, ‘* T'rue and false con- 
version distinguished.” And the sinner who from 
the superiority of his privileges, is fondly flatver- 
ing himself that his heart is near to the kingdom 
of heaven, is cast from his deceitful security, and 
stript of his false hopes through a word spoken to 
the ** @lmost Christian.” 

But this characteristic applies not solely to the 
worldling ; tracts are replete with instruction to 


the children of God. The promises are here col- 


This is the object ; and 


lected, and consolation is here afforded. A forcible 
illustration of this remark is brought to view in 
the tracts addressed to mourners. It would be 
an interesting spectacle to witness the operation 
of such a tract as ‘Cecil’s Friendly Visit to the 
House of Mourning,” upon a family of affliction. 
‘To observe its progress, and witness its effect, as 
it passes from the hand of the donor, and is car- 
ried to the closet of the widowed wife, or discon- 
solate orphan, the calm resignation, the sanctify- 
ing influence which it induces. But these are 
scenes beyond the view of man. The mind may, 
to a degree, conceive; but eternity will alone fully 
disclose this excellence of religious tracts. 
Intimately connected with this is another cha- 
racteristic so important as to demand a separate 
consideration, that is, that tracts contain arguments 
whereby any Christian may meet successft the 
enemies uf truth. ‘The world is full of the oppo- 
sers of religion: they stand ready at every corner 
to confirm the doubts of the wavering, and to 
catch the unwary. To refute their errors, and to 
render their slanders ineffectual, is the duty of 
every Christian, as far as lies in his power, and 
will be esteemed by him a privilege. But few 
are capable of doing it, and their inability arises, 
not unfrequently, from a want of acquaintance 
with the plainest arguments in support of the 
truth. ‘The excuse for this ignorance is, too fre- 
quently, a want of acquaintance with the sources 
of information ; the works possessing them being 
from their size wearisome in the perusal, or their 
purchase impossible. But this deficiency is sup- 
plied by tracts. Here again recurs a remark 
made above ; that tracts contain conclusions; the 


| simple, unexpanded proof of any doctrine taught; 


they go not into detail, so that an intimate ac- 
quaintance with all the publications of this insti- 
tution, though they will not make a polemic, 
will, notwithstanding, present such a view of. 
Biblical theology, as to enable the humblest lay- 
men to meet successfully the scoffer at divine 
truth, or the opposer of Christian benevolence. 
Surely if there is one argument in support of this 
institution, more weighty than another, one which 
stands more prominent in practical importance, it 
is this. Observe the operation of this character- — 
istic in a single instance of familiar occurrence; 
the Christian is travelling in a public convey- 
ance, the first word spoken is by 2 scoffiing ine 
fidel, commencing with insinuations against reli- 
gion; this attack, if met at its onset, might have 
effectually silenced him, but discovering no op- 
position, and encouraged, it may be, by one of a 
congenial spirit, the conversation is urged on- 
ward in the same strain, until it consists but of 
railings against Christianity as an iinposition, 
and its advocates as a selfish, and designing 
priesthood. This tide, now at its full, might 
have been effectually checked could that Chris- 
tian have been ready at once to meet these calum- 
nies, and stand forth an advocate of the Christian 
system ; but from an ignorance of the plainest 
arguments in support of his creed, he must be si- 
lent, mourning over his ignorance, and secretly 
wishing that some still voice might whisper in 
his ear a reply to these cavils; that a hand un- 
seen might furnish him a weapon whereby he 
might repel these thursts at his Saviour. 

This is not a picture of fancy, its original is 
too frequently seen; and its opposite is also to 
be found; than if the Christian, unlearned in 
worldly science, with the Sword of the Spirit,” 
and the method of its use as taught in tracts, 
putting to silence the cavils of the sceptic, and 
the objections of the errorist. The acute Infidel 
has been silenced by the unsophisticated Chris- 
tian carrying the war into his own camp, by pro- 
posing to him ‘ Queries to the rejecters of Chris. 
tianity,”’ and the saphistry of the Universalist by 
demanding of him an answer to ‘* Reasons against 
Universalism,”’ 

In the same manner the declaimer against bene- 
volent institutions, has been answered by one 
who has made himself acquainted with their 
chain of ‘* advantages,” as set forth in the tracts 
on ‘ Missions,’ on ** Temperance,” and on * Sab- 
bath Schools,’? 

Another characteristic of tracts is their form,which 
gains for them an extensive circulation and care- 
ful perusal. * * * * * * But this excellence ap- 
pears more prominent when viewed in connection 
with another fact, that the tract leads the reader to 
the Bible. But to find the most forcible illustta- 
tion of this truth the eye must be directed to For- 
eign lands, there the Tract has been to the Bible 
what the Baptist was to his master, a forerunner, a 
preparer of the way, this lids been 
made by the spirit of inquiry which it has excit- . 
ed. The missionary, as he leaves his hone to 
visit the villages of idolatry, burns to speak to the 
countless inhabitants of salvation through the 
cross, but an ignorance of their language renders 
personal interviews impracticable, and the size 
of the sacred volume deprives him from giving 
to it an extensive circulation, it is then that he 
speaks through the tract so happily styled a 
winged messenger.”” Thus many a Bramin 
and Kasen already does, and throughout eternity 
will, call the tract blessed as the light which led 
him to the cross. And the voice from every hea- 
then strand now proclaims the truth, that though 
the Bible is to accomplish the work of salvation, 
it is the office of tracts to excite a spirit of inqui- 
ry. * * * * * * But while the attention is thus, 
for a time, directed to one branch of Christia 
benevolence, the others should not be 2 
from careful consideration. Such is the tendency 
of the human mind to magnify the objects of its 
immediate attention, that the eye cannot long reat 
upon one point without giving to it such an ex< 
pansion as to occupy the whole field of vision to 
the exclusion of others of equal if not superior 
merit. But such is the happy symimetry between 
all the operations of Providence in the extension 
of the truth, that the perfection of each branch 
cannot be fully perceived except when connect- 
ed with the whole. 

With what force does the Prophet describe the 
future triumph of the church; * Behold I will 
make thee a new sharp threshing instrament, 
having teeth, thou shalt thresh the mountains and 
beat them small.” This Scripture looks to this 
day. That machine is in full operation, each part 
has itg appropriate place; and though tlte Tract 
Institution be not the body, or the main-spring, 
yet it is trufy an efficient part, a kh; as 
such it deserves, and should receive the hearty 
and active co-operation of every friend of truth, 
until that great cause with which it stands inse- 
parably connected, shall have triumphed over alf 
opposition, and the sceptre of universal dominion 


shall have been restored to thé rightful sove- 
reign. * * 


WILLIAM ALAN. 


William Alan was born in Lancashire, in 1532. 
Being warmly attached to the Roman Catholic. 
religion, he Jeft England on the accession of 
Elizabeth, and, though he soon after returned, he 
lived in the greatest privacy, and finally fled to 
Flanders. He was, both during this concealment 
in England, and his residence abroad, actively 
engaged in writing and distribating polemical | 
tracts, and was one of the ablest advocates of 
Rome. He asserted the necessity of deposing 
Elizabeth, maintained that heresy absolved subjects 
from their allegiance, and recommended the inva- 
sion of England by the Spaniards. For these ser- 
vices he was created a cardinal, and continued to 
reside at Rome till his death, in 1594.”—Ency- 
cl ta Americana. 

f the Roman Catholics were to obtain a majo- 
rity in this country, how soon would they declare 
that ‘**heresy absolves citizens from their alle- 


giance ?”? May God preserve us from those who 
6 keep no fuith with heretics ! . 
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upon the moral precepts of their religion. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


CONTROVERSY......No. XXXI. 


1S FHE- PROFESTANT RELIGION TUE RELI- 
GION OF CHRIST? . 


Philadelphia, September 2d, 1833. 


To the Rev. John Breckinridge. 


Rev. Sir,—“ Mr. Breckinridge says that “the Protes- 
tant te the religion of Christ.” 
If so, Icall upon him 1st. To tell me what the Protes- 
tant religion is? | 
2. Teall upon him to say what society of Chris- 
tiane ever taught this 


Christ,” previous to the Reformation ? 


3. I call upon him to whether Christ revealed 


att. the doctrines of the Protestant religion, be- 
ginning with the best mace of his church, Epis- 
eopalianism, and terminating with the most con- 


sistent of Protestant sects, the Unitarians ?— 


and if not, how many denominations out of the 
whole belong to the trRuE Protestant religion, 
the religion of Christ ? 


4. I call upon him to show whether the Reformers 
NEw ministertal authority, after 
the withdrawal o that which they had received 


received any 


from the church 


5. I call upon him, in case no such nrw authority 


that the clergy, fact to show that you either did not know or did 


eo called, have any divine right to exercise 


Christian ministry, more than other educated 


laymen?” 


In my last Letter I promised to ‘*expose you,” 
in case you would mention “the page” of any 
Catholic historian who states what you had as- 
serted, respecting the immorality of the Popes 
You have complied with 
your part of the condition, and now, it is for me 
You give two extracts; and refer 
me to the pages where they are to be found. 
The one is from “'Phuanus, Book 37. p. 776.” 
The history of Thuanus has been condemned at 
Rome by two public decrees ; the one of Novem- 

the other of May 10, 1757; from 

which fact, the reader may see with how little| go, 
propriety he deserves to be called a ‘* Roman Ca- 
F He was, says a modern au- 
thor, Paquot, ‘‘an audacious writer; the implac- 
able enemy of the Jesuits; the calumniator of 
the Guises; the copyist, flatterer, friend of the 
Protestants ; and was far from beingeven fast ( pa- 
rumaquus )to the Holy See, the Council of Trent, 
But hestile as he was, 
Iam not certain that the extract given in your 
letter is contained in his work; which is not in 
If it is to be found in the city, 
Catholics, however, 


and Clergy of Rome.” 


ber 9, 1609; 
tholic historian.”’ 
or any thing Catholic.” 


my possession. 
1 shall examine it. Among 
he is any thing but an accredited historian. 


You mention as another Catholic historian, Du- 
We disown him; and for the following 
His secret papers were examined on the 
10th of February, 1719, at the Palais Royal, and 
it was found, as Lafitau testifies, that in his cor- 
respondence with Archbishop Wake, of Canter- 
bury, on the subject of a re-union between 
the English and Catholic churches, he was 
1. Auri- 
2. Transubstantiation. 3. 
4. The fast of Lent and absti- | as 
6. The 
Celibacy of the Clergy; having probably antici- | 
Bishop * must 
But it is clear, that 
aman whocould so far beiray the Catholic Reli- 
gion, is not entitled to the eredit or appellation of 
From him, however, you 


pin. 
Treason. 


ready to give up the following points. 
acular Confession. 
Religions Vows. 
nence.. 5. The supremacy of the Pope. 

ated you in discovering that a 
fer the husband of one wife. 


a Catholic historian. 
give no extract. 
But Baronius ts a Catholic historian. 


them from your charge. 


to be “*exposed.” 


Catholic Religion. 


rity of the 


they ever be answered ? 
our last, able to refute them? 


promise. 


“In my next letter, if my life be continued, I 
will classify and extend my answers to your past. 
i Here then is a promise at last, 
and I hope the * stale’”’ questions will be satisfac- 
torily disposed of. If you had answered them 


stale questions.” 


sooner, they would not be “stale.” 


In the first column of your last Letter you re- 
turn to your ‘“* Magdalen Report,” but with less of 
indecent language than had been employed on a 
reat wrong, how- 
wished to insult 
you. I merely stated, with a view to the im- 
provement of your style, that you had given of- 
fence to modesty and delicate sentiment, by the 
For 
this, you should not be displeased with me. I 
merely held up the mirror of public taste, and in- 
stead of attempting to ** break the looking-glass,”’ 
you should have endeavoured to correct the de- 
formities (if any) that were reflected by it, until 
at length, you might look upon the image of your 


former occasion. You do me 
ever, when you insinuate that 


elaborate grossness of your descriptions. 


pen without feeling yourself * insulted.”’ 

It is true, that our own writers have Jamented, 
and do lament the existence of immoralities. 
this is common to all denominations. 
be an argument against the truth of a religion, the 


deist may quote the example of Judas, and use it 


against the doctrines of Christ. ‘There are, and 
have been, immoral men of every religion, and yet 
I know of no religion that does not profess to 
condemn immorality. But the man who practi- 
ces the duties of the Catholic religion is fSund to 
be an example of every virtue that can adorn hu- 
manity. How then can that religion be made 
accountable for transgressions that are committed 
in contempt of her authority and in violation of 


tended “religion of 


You re- 
fer to “the page” of his Annals for A. D. 908. 
From this you give an extract: I have consulfsed 
the text, and find: Ist. That you suppress that 
art of the passage, which, so far from criminat- 

ing the legitimate Popes, absolutely vindicates 
2d. That you absolute- 
ly rausiry Baronius, (if indeed you ever saw the 
original,) by making him say the very contrary 
of what he hassaid. To put the matter to rest, 
I shall mark the pages, and leave two copies of 
Baronius, one in Latif, and the other in Italian, 
at the Athenzium on Thursday morning, to- 
gether with a copy of your letter, for the 
curious to compare the one with the other. 
The public will then see which of us is to 
If the American people pride 
themselves on their love of TruTH, these little} 
matters will open their eyes to the impositions 
that have been practiced upon them and their 
They will see to what an extent their 
credulity has been abused, on the subject of the 
They will see, moreover, 
. that you Evape the only question for which you 
had pledged yourself: viz. whether ‘the Pro- 
testant Religion be the Religion of Christ?” I 
furnished ample arguments founded on the autho- 
Batiemers themselves to prove the 

contrary. This was in Letter, No. XXIII. Will! word of truth in it.) How can you write such 
Is not the author of 
If not; but 
1old: here is something like a renewal of the 


But 
And if it 


even this does not always protect them from the 
tongue and the type of scandal. How is this? 

Again :—if the details of impudicity be a fa- 
vourite theme, why did you pass over those of 
‘Brother M+Dowell’s Journal,” and other Pro- 
testant documents by which it appears that in the 
city of New York no less than * ten thousand” 
females have forgotten to be virtuous? And yet 
New York is a city, in which Protestant minis- 
ters are superabundantly numerous, backing in the 
‘sunshine of popularity and emolument. ‘This state 
of morals is certainly not owing to the celibacy of 
the clergy. Is it to be ascribed to the Protes- 
tantism of New York? ‘The analogy of your 
reasoning would lead to that inference. | 

As to the charge that the Catholic Church for- 
bids marriage, it is untrue. She teaches in the 
very language of St. Paul, that marriage is hon- 
ourable in all. She holds, however, that there is 
a holier state, which is free for those who, by the 
divine grace, are called to embrace it. The law 
of her priesthood enjoins celibacy and chastity, 
but no one is compelled to enter into the minis- 
try of her sanctuary. If they wish to marry, 
they do weil. She does not choose them for her 
clergy. If they wish not to marry, they do better, 
freeing themselves from solicitude ‘about the 
things of this world, how they may please their 
wives.”’ Butin neither case is there any com- 
pulsion. At some future time I may enlarge 
upon the subject, but at present I merely state the 


not choose to represent fairly, the doctrine of the 
charech. It is certain that the marriage of Luther 
and his associates was a shocking scandal even 
to their followers. And Dr. Miller goes so far 
as to recommend celibacy among the Protes- 
tant clergy, but evidently with the conviction on 
his mind, that his advice will not be followed. 
He thiuks for example, that neither Wesley: nor 
Whitefield should have engaged in matrimony. 
But the fact is that Protestant clergymen seem to 
feel itas an inward reproach, that they can furnish 
no such examples of self denial, as those which 
are witnessed in the Catholic priesthood. ‘They 
feel, that in the trying duties of the ministry, they 
dare not expose their lives, as the Catholic clergy 
When pestilence is in the city, they fly to 


their own people pursues them, they take refage 
behind their wives and children * according to 
law.” Ifthe example of the Catholic Priests is 
pointed at, to shame them by the comparison, it 
only fills them with additional hatred towards 
clerical celibacy. 
band of one wife,’ and to say the contrary is, 
you tell us, * fighting against God.” : 

Now, in the Catholic church, the vow of celibacy 
and chastity, voluntarily assumed, is binding, and 
constitutes a moral incapacity on the part of those 
who have taken it, to enter into matrimonial en- 
gagements. Such is the case which you select from 

ellarmine, in which he contends, as you cannot 
but know, that the marriage is essentially mud/and 
void. The Catholic religion teaches that the 
vows of the Priestin his ordination, which he 
makes by his own free will and choice, are an 
absolute impediment to any marriage vow, sabse- 
quently made. ‘To illustrate the case, then, cited 
from Bellarmine, I would ask you whether an 
act of conjugal .infidelity, in a married person, is 
great asin as polygamy? In other words, 
whether the Landgrave of Hesse was more guilty 
in his libertinism, being the husband of only one 
wife, than he was afterwards, when for the peace 
j of his conscience, and * by virtue of an indul- 
gence’’ from the Reformers, he became the has- 
band of éwo? Whilst speaking on this subject I 
may as well direct your attention to a permanent 
“indulgence,” (I mean according to your defini- 
| tion, ‘license to commit sin’’) which I find record- 
ed in your Confession of Faith, in favour of poly- 
gamy. In cases of adultery, ** or such wilful de- 
sertton as can in no way be remedied by the church 
or civil magistrate,” the injured party may obtain 
a divorce, and with the approbation of the church 
enter into a mew contract of marriage! ! (See chap. 
xxiv. p. 110.) 

If the church had gone a little farther, and to 
this wilful desertion,’’ added incompatability 
of disposition,’? as another cause for dissolving 
marriage, it would have anticipated the morality 
of the French Revolution, and even of Miss 
Wright. 

Touching the bigotry and intolerance of the 
Presbyterian creed, I am glad to see that they are 
becoming antiquated, if we may credit your mag- 
nificent professions of liberality. But with regret 
I add, that in reference to Catholics, you make an 
assertion, which, in justice to his holiness and 
myself, I must say is not true. ‘*Once every 
year,” you tell us, ** the Pope at Rome, publicly, 
and in full form, excommunicates all Protestants; 
(not true) and absolution is refused to all those 
who harbour these heretics who read their books 
&c, (not true) and all ecclesiastical persons, Mr. 
Hughes included, are required to publish the Bull 
that the faithful may know its contents,” (not a 


tales! But it ts true that once every year the 
Pope at Rome, and all the clergy throughout the 
world, pray to Almighty God for the conversion 
of all those who are under the delusion of heresy, 
as well as Jews and Pagans, that they may be 


faith and into the one sheepfold of Jesus Christ. 
This is probably what you have mistaken for ex- 
communication. 

The Catholic belief is, that out of the true 
church there is no salvation. But besides those 
who profess the true religion, it considers as impli- 
cit members of the church, those who, invincibly 
wznorant of the truth, yet have so upright and sin- 
cere a heart towards God, that they would em- 
brace the truth if they knew it. It holds, that 
those who sin without the law (except by their 
own fault) shall not be judged by the law. Has 
Presbyterianism so muchcharity? Let us sce. 

The church, says the Confession of Faith, 
*‘ consists of all those throughout the world who 
profess the true religion.” 
God, ** out of which there is no ordinary possibility 
of salvation.”” Now let us see how large a por- 
tion of the human race your doctrine excludes 
from this * house of God,’’ and to how small a 
number it reduces the elect. Ist. All the Jews 
since Christ, and all the Pagans since and before. 
2. All Mohammedans, Greeks schismatics, heretics 
of the east, and Catholics, whom it expressly de- 
nounces as * Idolators.”’ 
but Protestants. But 3d, how will they fare? 
The Synod of Dort, which you hold, condemned 
Arminianism as heresy. Of course those who hold 
Arminian doctrines donot ‘profess the true religion,’ 
and are shut out, consequently. from the ** house of 
God.”’ Now it is known to all mer that 4th, most 
of the Episcopalians, and 5th, most of the Metho- 
dists are on the side of Arminianism, consequently 
they areexcluded. 6. Lutherans are, for the error of 


her precepts? Is Christianity to be held respon-.| consudstantiation. 7th, the Drs. Brownlee and Cox 


sible for the crimes of men, calling themselves 
Christians? Certainly not. So neither is 
the church accountable for the crimes of indi- 
This is manifest to every mind endow- 
ed with common sense. When, therefore, you 
speak of scandalous men in the church, you 
speak of men who are self-condemned by the 
very doctrines which they profess. They are 
Protestants in morals, by despising and trampling 
But 
pray do Presbyterians stand so immaculate in 
public estimation, that you are warranted in 
wielding the weapon of reproach with so large an 
assumption of sectarian righteousness? Are 
there no instances of depravity among your peo- 
ple, your pastors and ruling elders? Are not 
*« publicans and sinners” sometimes found under 
the Pharasee’s mantle? 
tions” among you, except those of the spirit? If 
not, yon have a right to “cast the first stone.” 
I merely suggest these inquries to your recollec- 
tion, leaving it to some pen more reckless than 
mine to go into specific crimination. Materials 
are not wanting, and the publie are aware of it, 
Now certainly it is not the celibacy of the Pro- 


testant clergy that gives occasion to these scan-. 


dals. ‘Their ministers may be, or as you have dis- 


eovered “ must ne” the husband of one wife; and | 


Are there no * convic- | 


of New York, have proved to the satisfaction of all 
the Bishops in the General Assembly, that the Qua- 
kers are not even Christians, consequently they are 
done for. As for 8th, Unitarians, 9th, Universalists, 
10th, Swedenborgians, and others; it would be out 
of the question to cherish even a hope for them. 
This, Rev. Sir, is the charity of the Presbyterian 
doctrine.. Let any man who has common sense 
see, whether these consequences do not flow from 
the definition of **the church,” *“‘out of which there 
is no ordinary possibility of salvation as laid down 
‘in your Confessign of Faith, “amended,” in 1821. 
Which is the more exclusive? Which, the more 
charitable towards involuntary and invincible error? 
those who have eyes and understanding de- 
cide. 

Your objections to the dogma of the Eucharist, 


refuted. You pass over most of the arguments 
adduced in my Letter No. 27, to which I beg 
leave to refer the reader, that I may avoid the 
necessity of repeating what has already been 
said. You admit that Berringer was condemned 
, as an heretic for denying the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation in 1059, and yet by a contradiction 
which I shall not pretend to explain, you assert 
that Transubstantiation was of a doctrine of the 


the country, and when the voice of reproach from 


A Bishop” must be ** the hus- 


gathered from their wanderings, into the unity of 


This is the house of 


Here then all are lost. 


are but the repetition of those which have been | 
_ urged a thousand times before, and athousand times ' 


church until That is, a man is con: | 
demned by the whole church for denying a doc- 
trine which did not exist!! Now this fact a/one 
would prove its existence, unless, indeed, you 
can persuade men into the belief of a paradox. 
Here then you furnish all requisite testimony 
against yourself. - The question is not of the word 
Transubstantiation, as used by the Council of 
Lateran, but of the doctrine which it expresses. 
Did that doctrine exist before the Council? Isa 
it did, you say it did, since you admit that Berrin- 
ger was.condemned in 1059 for denying tt. Here 
then we are agreed. For the rest, your quibble 
is like that of the Socinians who contend that the 
divinity of Jesus Christ was not believed in the 
primitive church because the words ‘* Consub- 
stantial with the Father’? were first used by the 
Council of Nice, not for the purpose as you 
know, of creating a new doctrine; but on the 
contrary for.the express purpose of DEFENDING a 
doctrine which had always been believed. 


ven.”’ 


But it is not in this alone that we can trace 
the exact similarity of your reasoning, to that of 
the Socinian. It pervades the whole of your 
objections. ‘To illustrate this allow me to state 
some of your difficulties in juxta-position with 
those of the Unitarian argument as sustained by 
Professor Norton in his ** Statement of Reasons”’ 
against the Trinity and the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. In his preface, he apologises for writing 
against a doctrine which he regards as explode 
by all sensible men, for its absurdity. He means 
the Trinity. ‘To prove this he does every thing 
that you do, to show that Transubstantiation 
should be exploded by sensible men. 

He quotes the scriptures as abundantly and as 
Jiguratively as youdo. He cites passages from 
the Fathers as confidently as you do. He con- 
tends that the Trinity is as great an absurdity as 
Transubstantiation, and the weapons which you 
wield against the one, he wields against the other. 

The arguments in both cases are neither more 
nor less than deistical. Mr. Breckinridge applies 
reason to the doctrine of Christ’s real presence in 
the Eucharist—Mr. Norton to.the doctrine of three 
persons in one God. Yet God, says the Bible, 
out of stones cou/d raise up children unto Abra- 
ham. 


Mr. Breckinridge. 
“Itis not a contradiction 
to say that Jesus Christ was 
a perfect man, and yet God, 
though the Revelation is 
above our reason.” 


Mr. Breckinridge. . Mr. Norton. : 
The doctrine of Christ’s “The proposition § that 
real presence in the Eucha- Christ is God, proved to be 
rist proved to be false from _fuise from Scripture.” Title 
Scripture. of Sect. IT, 


Mr. Breckinridge. 
doctrine of ‘Tran- 
substantiation is not only 
against the Scriptures and 
the Fathers, but it is con- 
trary to reason, and contra- 
dicts all our senses.” 


Mr. Norton. - 
‘“‘The doctrine that Jesus 
Christ is both God and man, 
is a CONTRADICTION in 
terms.”’. (Title ofa chapter.) 


Unitarian. 

The Deity of Jesus is 
not only contrary to Scrip- 
ture, but it is contrary to 
reason, and contradicts all 
our senses. We see, hear, 
Seel, smell, and (if possible) 
tuste—a MAN, aud yet you, 
Mr. Breckinridge, coutrary 
to Scripture and reason, and 
ALL our senses, require us 
to bclieve that he is God! 

Unitarian. 

Thus we see that the di- 
vinity of Christ is a false, 
shocking, and novel doc- 
trine, ‘* Will any one at 
the present day shock our 
feelings and understanding 
to the uttermost, by telling 
us that, Almighty God was 
incarnate in an infant, 
and wrapped in swaddling 
elethes?” Norton, p. 31. 
To show how shocking”’ 
this doctrne is he quotes 
Dr. Watts 

“Thus infant is the mighty 

Come to be sUCKLED and 
adored,” 


. Now, Rev'd Sir, put your invention to the tor- 
ture, and see whether a single argument can be 
raised against the pretended unreasonabieness of 
Transubstantiation, that will not hold against 
the Incarnation. ‘The one is as contrary to rea- 
son as the other. Did I not then, rightly define 
Protestantism‘: as the middle gound between an- 
cient Christianity and modern Deism, combining 
certain elements of both, and unable to defend itself 
against either?’’ Let reason be the rule, and tell 
me which is easier to be believed ; that Gop was 
an infant, **suckled and adored,” or that the 
body and blood of Christ are, by the Divine Om- 
nipotence, truly contained under the appearance 
of bread and wine? Yow believe that ** Omni- 
potence, Omniscience, and Omnipresence, were 
wrapt in swaddling-clothes, and abased to the 
homely usages of a stable and a manger ;”’ * that 
the artificer of the whole universe turned carpen- 
ter (I quote from an Orthodox Protestant ser- 
mon,) and exercised an inglorious trade in a lit- 
tle cell!”? ** That the eterna! God could be sub- 
ject to the meannesses of hunger and thirst, and 
be afflicted in all his appetites.” 
Creator, Governor, and Judge of the world was 
abused in all his concerns and relations; scourged, 
| spit upon, mocked and at last crucified /”? ALL THIS 
you believe, if you believe the divinity of Jesus 


Mr. Breckinridge. 
“Thus we see that Tran- 
substantiation is a false, 
shocking, novel doctrine,” 


because your reason forsooth, cannot comprchend 
it. Can it comprehend the mysteries just stated 2 

Now for your objections under their respective 
heads. 

1. You begin by stating that ‘ Evangelical 
Protestants all allow, as their standards clearly 
evince, that Christ is sptritual/y present, and the 
truth of his words recorded above (this is my 
body, this is blood,) they undoubtedly believe.” 
Let me then take you at your word, ‘Christ, 
you Say, is spiritually present.’”? By this I un- 
derstand that the spirit, soul, or divini'y of Christ 
is present. If it does not mean this, it means 
nothing. This presence of Christ, as to the fucf, 
is roundly stated; but as to the maaner, it is 
qualified by the word ‘spiritually,’ Now this 
statement goes far towards the Catholic doctrine. 
For Christ is both God and man; and if he is 
present at all, it follows that he is corporally as 
well as ‘spiritually’ present. Will you separate 
the soul of Christ from the body of Christ, and 
say that he is present ‘*spiritually,’? and absent 
corporally. 'This presence of Christ is connected 
with the locality of the Lord’s Supper; of course 
it is a specific presence; and we are told that 
Christ is present ‘spiritually ;’ that is, a// but 
his body.”” Your Confession, page 127. tells us 
that, at the reception of the bread and wine, this ab- 
sent body and blood, are “ spiritually present to the 
faith of believers in that ordinance as the ele- 
ments themselves are, to their outward senses.””> A 
body absent—present! Christ the man-God 
really present,”’ without his body! His body 
and blood present spiritually ; but not corporally ! 
Do you understand it, Rev’d Sir? Ido not. 

If it mean that indefinite presence, which was 
promised to **two or three gathered together in 
his name,”’ then we can comprehend it. But 
that Christ should be really present in a special 
manner, aS you assert, and your standards teach 
of the Lord’s supper, and yet be present, whole 
Christ, WITHOUT A BODY, is above comprehension. 
You however mako the statement, and from you 
we must wait for the explanation. The real pre- 
sence as revealed by Christ was indeed a ‘hard 
saying,’? which the Jews sought to escape by 
‘¢walking no more with him,” and the Protes- 
tants endeavour to evade by an explanation which 
spoils a mystery, and substitutes a paradox. 


The literal sensa is hard to flesh and blood ; 
~ But nonsense never could be understood. 


Now the argument or objections which you 
make against the mystery of the Eucharist under 
the first head, are from your interpretation of 
Scripture. Their amount is this: the Scriptures 
often speak figuratively, therefore the words of 
Christ, both in the 6th chapter of St. John and 
in the institution of the Eucharist, are to be under- 
stood figuratively. Here again is the reasoning of 
the Unitarian whenever you quote the passages that 
establish the divinity of Christ. They are, he says, 
to beunderstood figuratively. Butthere is one brief 
reply. When Christ said «I am the door,” «J 


am the vine,” &c, those who heard him under- 


‘stood him to speak figuratively. But when he said 


“T am the living bread which came down from hea- 
**'The bread which I will give is my flesh 
forthe life of the world,” “unless you eat the 
flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, you 
cannot have life in you,” &c. his hearers understood 
him to speak literally, and if that was an error, 
as you say, his language gave rise to it, and his 


y silence, when they objected that it was “a hard 


saying,’’ confirmed them in it. Therefore his lan- 
guage was not figurative. Figurative language 
would not have offended them. He reproached 
them for their incredulity, he suffered them to go 
away; therefore they understood him literally. 
And it is because Protestants do not believe, 
that they also go back and walk no more with 
Jesus, unles he will accommodate them with a 
figurative explanation, which he refused to his 
own disciples. 

But in the institution, he took bread and lite- 
rally fulfilled what he had promised. He blessed 
and broke and gave to them; saying, take ye and 
eat, this is my body, which is givefi for yous+-: 
This is my blood which shall be shed for many 
unto the remission of sins.”? It was not the figure 
of his body that was given for us on the cross ; it 
was not the figure of his blood which was shed 
for us. Therefore he spoke of his real body and 
blood, and his language was literal and not figura- 
tive. And consequently Protestants, in oo 
to figure, oppose the language and conduct of 
Jesus Christ, at every point of the promise, and of 
the institution of the holy Eucharist. 

As to the pretended ‘* absurdities and inexpli- 
cable difficulties, which you find in Christ’s 
words,”’ according to Catholic interpretation, I 
must refer you to a higher tribunal. But the 
plain Scripture is, ‘* this is my body; this is my 
blood.”? And these plain words of Scripture, you 
tell us, are *¢absurd,”’ unless we understand the 
contrary of what they assert; so as to read ‘this 
is not my body, but bread which is given for you ;” 
this is not my blood, but wine, which shall be 
shed for many unto the remission of sins.”” This 
amendment of Scripture may relieve Jesus Christ 
from the imputation of having used ‘ absurd” 
language, tf you will have it so, but in that case 
I ask, is the Scripture plain and intelligible to 
all 

The attempt to convert St. Augustine, Bellar- 
mine, Cardinal Cajetan, Bishop Fisher, &c., into 
Protestants on this subject,-is what I would call 
overdoing the business. It proves your courage, 
not your cause. Bellarmine asserted that the 
doctrine of the real presence and Transubstantia- 
tion are clearly proved from Scripture, but he ad- 
mitted the possibility of a man’s reading the 
Scripture, clear and plain as its language is, with- 
out being convinced. Just as you would say, 
that however clearly the divinity of Christ is re- 
vealed, it may still be doubted whether **a man 
who is not froward”’ will be convinced of it, by 
reading the Scriptures. 

Again, the passages which you quote from St. 
Augustine, (De Doct. Christ. Lib. 3. ¢. 46.) and 
from Theodoret, (Dial. 2.) and other passages 
from Origen, Ambrose, Isidore, Chrysostom, &c. 
which you copy from the Calvinistic objections 
of Claude and Aubertin, in their controversy with 
Nicole, are ambiguous, taken by themselves ; but 
taken with other passages, from the same Fathers 
in which, as I shall presently show, the Catholic 
doctrine of the Eucharist is clearly stated, they are 
quite intelligible. If you. wish to see a full and 
complete refutation of all these ambiguous pas- 
sages of the Fathers, I refer you to the third vol- 
ume of ‘* Perpetuite de la Foi;’’ in which they 
are triumphantly vindicated against the false 
meaning ascribed to them by the Calvinistic min- 
isters. If you have not this work, 1 shall have 
great pleasure in loaning it, and you will see that 
these passages, which express neither the Catho- 
lic, nor the Protestant doctrine on the Eucharist, 
are reconcileable only with the former. Some of 
them, even as quoted by yourself, are a condem- 
nation of the Protestant doctrine. For. example, 


‘“‘these two are visible, but being sanctified hy. 
the Holy Spirit, they pass info the Sacrament of 


his divine body.”” ‘This language from a Catho- 
lic pulpit would be understood. But how would 
it sound in the First Presbyterian Church on a 
Sacrament Sunday? If the minister were to 
speak of the bread and wine ‘* PAssING INTO”’ any 
thing, but what it was before, would not the peo- 
ple accuse him of teaching something very like 
Transubstantiation.”?” And yet this is made an 
objection; and the rest are like it. Let us try 
another, which you quote from Theodoret. 

‘* After sanctification the mystical symbols do 
rnot depart from their nature, for they remain stil] 
in their former substance and figure and form and 
may be seen and touched just as before.” All 
this is true as fo appearances: but he goes on to 
show that notwithstanding these appearances, “they 
(the Eucharist) are understood to be that which 
they are MADE, and are believed and venerated (or 


‘That the: 


Christ; and yet you reject Transubstantiation 


“‘anorep’’) as being what they are believed to 
be.”? Would you venture to hold even this lan- 
guage to a Presbyterian congregation? If you 
did, they would say that you are half a Papist, at 


,least; and you would be called to account for 


your sermon. And yet these are the proors that 
the Fathers held the doctrine which you preach!!! 
Even the ambiguous language of the Fathers, is 
irreconcileable with the Protestant Lord’s Supper 
of mere bread and wine. Even your own quota- 
tions are against you. 3 

The exceptions whieh you profess to find, as to 
the ‘*unanimous consent of the Fathers’”’ on the 
Catholic faith of the Eucharist, have as much 
foundation in reality, as the contradictions which 
the Deist pretends to discover in the comparison of 
the four Gospels. In both cases there are appar- 
ent disagreements. But to proceed. After hav- 
ing claimed the testimony of Scripture by quali- 
fying the affirmative words of Christ, with a Pro- 
testunt negative, making him say * no, this is not 
my body,” instead of what he actually said ‘this 
is my body; this ¢s my blood.” You appeal to 
the Fathers under your second head, for you 
‘swill meet me at all points.”” By this you 
would persuade our Protestant readers that the 
Fathers held the doctrine of mere bread and wine 
as they do. Now to our Protestant readers I 
leave the decision of the case, let them judye be- 
tween us.”’ 

You state as a consequence from other state- 
ments, ** that the Protestant doctrine (viz: mere 
bread and wine) was not only tolerated, but pro- 
fessed and held at large by the Fathers of the 
Church.”? What say the Fathers on the subject? 
Hear them. | 

Hear St. Ignatius, in his epistle to the faithful 
of Smyrna: *“*These Heretics abstain from the 
Eucharist and the oblations, Jecause they do not 
acknowledge the Eucharist to be the flesh of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which suffered 
for our sins, and which the Father resuscitated by 
his goodness.”” Who were the ‘ Protestants” 
then ? St. Ignatius or these Hereticst =— 

‘How, says St. Ireneus, can they, (other 
Heretics) be assured that the bread over which 
they have given thanks, is the body of the Lord?” 
(Adver. Hor. Lib. 4. c. 34.) And again, no less 
than three times he repeats, **the Eucharist is 
the body of Jesus Christ, and it is made so by the 
word of God.”? (Ibid. L. 5. ¢. 2.) This was in 
the Apostolic age, long before the year * 1215.” 

St. Jerome, ** But as for us, let us hearken fo 
what the Gospel tells us, that the bread which 
the Lord broke and gave to his disciples, ts the 
body of our Lord and our Saviour, since he said to 
them; take and eat, this is my body.”’ (Epist. 
ad Hedib.) 3 

St. Chrysostom says, ** The blessed chalice is 
the communion of the blood of Jesus Christ, it is 
very terrible, because that which is in the cha- 
lice is that which flowed from the side of Jesus 
Christ.” (Hom. 24. Epist. 1. ad. Cor.) 

St. Ambrose says, ** He (Jesus) took bread into 
his holy hands; dcfore it is consecrated it is bread, 
after the words of Jesus Christ have been applied 
to it, it is the body of Jesus Christ. Hear what he 
says to you, take and eat; thisis my body. The 
Priest says, the body of Christ; and you answer, 


Amen; that is, it is true, let the your heart be 


ithers!!! 


St. Isidore speaking of the bread and wine says, 


penetrated -with what your mouth confesses.” 
(De Ser. Lib. 4. c. 5.) Would any minister 
dare to pronounce these words of the Fathers 
in a Protestant pulpit? And yet you, Rev’d Sir, 
would persuade the poor people, that the doc- 
trine of mere bread and wine, which Carlostadt 
invented in the sixteenth century, and bequeathed 
to Protestantism, was the doctrine of the Fa- 


St. Cyril of Jerusalem, speaking of the conse- 
crated chalice, asks ‘* who shall dare to say that 
it is not his blood ?”’. (Catech. 4.) 

Origin, ** When you receive the body of the Lord, 
you take all possible precaution that not the 
smallest part of it should fall’ (Hom. 13 in 
Exod. 

Cyril of Alexandria, ** Jesus Christ returns and 
appears in our mysteries invisibly as God, visibly 
in his body, and he gives us to touch his holy flesh,” 
(Comment in Joann. p. 1104.) 

The Council of Nice decreed ‘that neither 
canon nor custom has taught, that they (deacons) 
who have themselves no power to offer (7. e. in 
the sacrifice of mass) should give the body of Christ 
to them (viz. Priests) who have that power.” 
(Canon xviii.) | 


St. Athanasius says: ‘* Our sanctuaries are now 
pure, as they always were; having been rendered 
venerable by the blood alone of Christ, and embel- 
lished by his worship.”? (Apol. adver. Arian. T. 
1. p. 127.) ‘* Take care then he says, (in anoth- 


unworthy the blood of the immaculate body, lest you 
incur the guilt of giving holy things to dogs.” 
(Serm de Incontam. Myst. T. li. p. 35.) 
St. Ephrem of Edessa, ** Abraham placed earth- 
lyfood before celestial spirits, of which they ate. 
Gen. xvili.) This was wonderful. But what 
Shrist has done for us greatly exceeds this, and 
transcends all speech, and all conception. Tous, 
that are in the flesh, he hath given to eat his body 
and blood. Myself incapable of comprehending 
the mysteries of God, I dare not proceed ; and 
should I attempt it, I should only show my own 
rashness.”” (De. Nal. Dei. T. iil. p. 182.) 

St. Optatus of Milevis, says, ‘* What is so sa- 
criligious as to break, to erase, and to remove the 
altars of God, on which yourselves made offer- 
ings? On them the vows of the people and the 
members of Christ were borne. For what is the 
altar, but the seat of the body and blood of Christ? 
What offence had Christ given, whose body and 
blood at certain times, do dwell there? This 
huge impiety is doubled, whilst you broke also the 
chalices, the bearers of the blood of Christ.’? (Con- 
tra Parmen, (the Donatist,) Lib. vi. p- 91, 92, 93.) 

Now, Rev. sir, if natists, or other persons 
were to destroy all the communion tables, and 
all the cups for the sacramental vine in the whole 
Protestant world, would any Protestant complain 
of it, in the language of St. Optatus? And yet you 
would persuade the people that Protestants and 
the Fathers, believed the same doctrine touching 
the sacrament, and that the Catholic dogma was 
introduced A. D. * 1215.” 

St. Basil. “* About the things that God has 
spoken, there should be no hesitation, nor doubt, 
but a firm persuasion, that all is true and possible, 
though nature be against it. Herein lies the strug- 
gle of faith. The Jews therefore strove among 
themselves, saying: How can this man give us 
his flesh to eat? ‘Then Jesus said to them: 
Amen, Amen, I say unto you, unless you eat the 
flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, you 
Shall not have life in you. John v. 53, 54.” 
(Regula viii. Moral. T. ii. p. 240.) 3 

You say the Fathers did not understand the 
6th chapter of St. John as relating to the Eucha- 
rist. If you wish to correct this mistake, you 
have only to consult Origen, (Hom. in Num. 16.) 
Cyprian (de cena Dom. Lib. 1. Coutr. Judeos, c. 
22.) Hilary, (Lib. de Trin.) Basil, (de Reg. Moral.) 
Chysostom, (Hom. 41. In Joann.) Epiphanius, 
Heres 55.) Amer, (Lib. 4. de sacr. c. 5.) Augus- 
tine, (de Pece. Mr. Lib. 1. c. 20.) Jerome, (Comm. 
in cap. 1. Ep. ad Ephes.) .2// the Fathers, all the 
Christians of all ages, understood the 6th chapter 
of St. John of the Eucharist, except the Protes- 
tants; end when they attemnpt to explain 1t ofher- 
wise, they make awkward business of it. 

When the Fathers speak of bread before the 
consecration, they mean bread ; when they call it 
bread after the consecration, they mean the body 
of Christ under the appearance of bread, and so 
Catholics at this day are accustomed to call it the 
bread of life. This is proved by their adoring 
that which was contained under the appearances 
of bread and wine. Hear St. Augustine: | 

*¢ And because he (Christ) walked in the flesh, 
he also gave us his very flesh to eat for our salva- 
tion; but no one eat this flesh unless he adores 
it beforehand-----+-so far are we from committing 
sin by adoring it, that we should commit sin in 
not adoring it. (St. Aug. in Psalm 98.) 

St. Cyril. ** Jesus Christ does not quicken us 
by the participation of his spirit only, but also by 
Pgiving us to eat the flesh which he assumed.” (De 
Incar. p. 707.) 

St. Augustine. ‘* God gives us to eat truly the 
body in which he suffered so much.”? (In Psalm 
33.) And again, ‘* We receive, says he, with a 
faithful heart and mouth, the mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus, who has given 
us his body to eat, and his blood to drink, although it 
scems a more horrible thing to eat the flesh of a man, 
than to slay him, and to drink human blood, than 
to shed it.”’ (Contr. Advers. leg. et. proph. Lib. 2. 
ec. 9. 

Si Chrysostom, *“* The body of Jesus Christ is 
placed before us that we may fouch it. *O how 
I should desire, many of you exclaim,’ says he, 
(addressing his audience) ‘how I should desire 
to see the form of his (Christ’s) countenance and 
of his clothes.’ God has granted you more, for 
you fouch HIMSELF, you eat HIMSELF.”’ (Hom. 83. 
in Matt.) Here, Rev. Sir, was your objection 
about eating God, more than seven centuries be- 
fore **1215,”’ and ** Avenoes, the Arabian philoso- 
pher.” Was St. Chrysostom, were the believers 
whom he addressed iz this language, Protestants ? 
And yet you would persuade the people that the 
Fathers held the figurative sense, the mere bread 
and wine of Protestantism!!! No; the rational- 
ism, that is, in other words, the infidelity of Pro- 
testantism, would be shocked at the language of 
the Fathers, because it was and is, the language 
of the Catholic church. Protestant ministers, (if 
indeed they are aware of it themselves) dare not 
repeat in their pulpits, the doctrine of the Fathers 
in their own words. ‘The people would discover 
that the Fathers were Catholics, and that no 
Christians ever held your doctrines before the 
days of Carlostadius and Luther. What would 
they say, if to convince them that the Fathers 
held the doctrine of Evangelical Protestants” 
on the Eucharist, you were to quote the fol- 
lowing testimony from St. Augustine. ‘* Who 
could understand, my brethren, says this Father, 
how that saying, ‘he was borne in his hands;’ 
could be accomplished in a man. Fora person 
may be borne by the hands of another, but no one 
is borne in his own proper hands. We cannot 
understand this according to the letter of David, 
but we can understand it of Jesus Christ. for 
Jesus Christ was borne in his hands whon speak- 
ing of his very body, he said, this is my body: 
for he bore his body in his hands.” (In Psalm 
33.) How would the General Assembly stop 
their ears if any one were to propose this * hard 
saying,” as the doctrine of ** Evangelical Pro- 
testants,”” and yet you have asserted that they 
hold the same doctrine with the Fathers, on the 
Eucharist! This was the belief of the Church 
when St. Augustine preached. some fourteen 
hundred years ago; it was the belief of the 
Church, when St. Ignatius reproached the Here- 
tics with refusing to acknowledge that the Eu- 
charist was the rLtesn of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
seventeen hundred years ago; it ts the belief of 
the Church this day. Were the Fathers Pro- 
testants ? | 

St. Augustine. ‘It has pleased the Holy 
Ghost that in the honour of this great Sacrament, 
the body of Jesus Christ should enter into the 
mouth of the Christian before all other meats.’’ 
(Epist. ad Januar.) Do we not still receive fust- 
ine? 


St. Cyril, 


Since Jesus Christ is in us, by 


er place) take care, O Deacon, not to give to the 


his proper flesh, we shall assuredly rise again.” 
(In Joann. L. 4. p. 363.” 
Again Cyril of Jerusalem. ‘* That which ap- 
pears to be bread is not bread, although the taste 
judge’ it to be bread, but it is the body of Jesus 
Christ: and that which appears to be wine, is 
not wine, although the fastfe testifies that it is, but 
it is the blood of Jesus Christ.” (Catech.9.) Havel 
given enoughto show Protestants how far they have 
been deceived by their books and their ministers, 
(I do not say intentionally) when it is pretended 
that the Fathers of the first six centuries were 
not Catholics? Here are positive statements of 
the Christian belief of the Eucharist in their 
days. Was it the Protestant belief? Mere fig- 
ure; mere bread and wine? Let any sensible 
Protestant reader compare these testimonies with 
what his minister tells him of the bread and wine 
of the Lord’s Supper, and ask himself in the pre- 
sence of God, whether the Protestant doctrine is 
not diametrically opposed to that of the Fathers 
of the first six centuries ? | 

Under the third head, you bring up the objec- 
tion of reason and the senses. But the example 
of the Jews at Capernaum, of the Socinians, and 
Deists among ourselves should teach you, that 1% 
the mysteries of the Christian Revelation these are 
but sorry guides. We may reason on the ques- 
tion whether a mystery has been revealed; and 
if the evtdence be sufficient, to convince us that 
it has; then we BELIEVE. By reason you can- 
not understand the mystery of the Trintty. 
By the senses you can discover nothing o 
the Saviour’s divinity, when, hanging on the 
cross he cried out, ** My God, my God! Why 
hast thou forsaken me.”? But this mode of 
attacking a mystery is sufficiently exemplified in 
the introduction. The Presbyterian selects one 
dogma; the Unitarian another; the Universalist 
a third; but all work with the same weapons. 
When you deny that the ‘* real presence”’ of the 
Holy Ghost, under the forms and appearances, 
length, breadth, thickness, and all the external 
properties of a dove, is a parallel case with 
‘‘the real presence”? of Jesus Christ, under the 
forms and appearances of bread and wine you 
affect to discover a difference which but few 
minds, except yonr own, can perceive. The 
ground, it seeins, of this difference is that Christ, 
‘sas man,’ cunnot 
earth; is seated on his throne in heaven.’ 
But have you forgotten that, notwithstanding all 
this, he appeared to St. Paul on his way to Da- 
mascus? If you have, I refer you to Acts ix. 17. 
Christ did not cease to be on his throne, by ap- 
pearing to St. Paul on the way; therefore his 
body can be in two places at once, and if in two, 
so ina million of places, and yet be at the right 
hand. His body is spiritual, that is, endowed 
with the properties of a spirit. 
what those are? Can you say that such a body 
cannot exist under the appearances of bread and 
wine? When the Deist retorts your argument, 
against the Bible itself, what will you have to 
reply ? When you tell him that the Haly Ghost 
descended in the form of a dove; ** what! he 
will exclaim,”’ that there shonld be a long, broad, 
thick, white, heavy, moist, active, passive, feath- 
ered flying, nothing ; and that this strange some- 
thing nothing, seeming; dove, and not a dove, 
the Holy Ghost, and yet seeming a dove, should 
descend on a man in the Jordan, and yet be living 
in heaven entire and quiescent, while all this is 
going on upon earth, is, I say, an infinite absur- 
dity. Pardon me, Sir, he will continue, the ex- 
pression seems harsh, and the objection savours 
of levity, ridicule, and, as you Christians would 
say, blasphemy: but to the honour of Deism, I 
must inform you that I learned it from a Christian 
minister, It is your own, extracted literally 
from your Letter No. XXX. on *’Transubstantia- 
tion.” How will you meet this Deist? Will 
you have the courage to destroy your own child ? 
And if you would, wil! you have the power ? 
Has not the press made it immortal? And if 
you disown it, will it not be adopted by the 
Deists, and arrayed against its Christian parent- 


age. 

When you call Transubstantiation a miracle, 
and institute a parallel between it and the miracles 
which prove the truth of Christianity, do you not 
grossly (I will not say intentionally) deceive your 
readers? These being intended as proofs were 
addressed to the senses. The miracle of the 
Eucharist is like the miracle of the Incarnation, 
acknowledged by raiTH, made known, not by 
taste, hearing, sight, smell, or touch, but by the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ. Hence the Jews are 
reproached by him because they would not believe, 
and the Protestants do not believe. But the Apos- 
tles believed, the apostolic Fathers believed, the 
Catholic church, of whose faith they are witness- 
es, believed, and believes. So that when you say 
‘¢ Hume cannot be confuted, if Transubstantiation 
be true,”’ you impose grossly (without intending 
it, I hope) upon the ¢gnorance ot Protestant read- 
ers. Christ proposed a mystery, and you wish to 
prove by your senses, that he does not deceive / / ! 
Catholics are not so distrustful. Jesus Christ has 
said so, that is enough. The true, real body and 
blood of Christ exist in the sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist, not in the natural manner in which they ex- 
isted on the cross, but in the spiritual, supernatu- 
ral manner in which they existed, when they were 
given at the last supper, or when they entered the 
room where the disciples were, the doors being 
closed. (John xx. 19.) He said to Thomas, ‘a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me to 
have.” Yet we find that he, having * flesh and 
bones” which were touched by St. Thomas, en- 
tered an apartment, the doors being closed! How 
could an entrance into a closed apartment be ef- 
fected by a human body consisting of flesh and bones, 
which all could seeand touch? The Bible states the 
fact—does the philosophy of Bacon and of New- 
ton explain it? Can you, Rev. Sir, explain it? 
Did Christ’s body penetrate through the wall, or 
the door? Then, there were two bodies existing 
in the same space at the same time! Here then are 
two facts: 1. That the body of Christ was at the 
same time in two places, viz. in heaven and on 
the way to Damascus. 2. That the body of Christ 
existed in the same space which was occupied by 
the closed door or wall through which he entered 
the apartment, where the disciples were: By both 
of which it is proved, that the body of Christ is 
not under the government of natural laws, and 
therefore, that your argument, founded on the laws 
that govern bodies in their natural condition, whilst 
it proves nothing against the real and substantial 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist, is a FLAT coN- 
TRADICTION OF THE BiBLE, in the cases referred 
to, and comes mal-a-propos from an evangelical 
Protestant. Neither is it correct in philosophy. 
For we know nothing of space, abstractedly from 
the relations of bodies existing in their natural 
condition ; nor of TIME, except by the succession 
of perceptible events. Of the manner therefore, 
in which spirits, or the spiritual body of Jesus Christ, 
are effected by time and space, permit me to say 

that you and we are all equally and wlterly igno- 
rant, And yet with a mind ignorant of what is 
space—ignorant of what is #ime—ignorant of the 
relations which they bear to the spiritual body of 
Jesus Christ—ignorant of the properties of that 
body, you rise up against the express and retlerated 
declaration of the Saviour, against the doctrine of 
all the Fathers, and of THe WHOLE CHRISTIAN 
WORLD before, and except the Protestants; and in 
the plenitude of all this ignorance, you scan the 
attributes of the eternal God, cireumscribe the 

ocean of Divine Omnipotence, by your ideas of 
time and space, and proclaim that the real pre- 

sence of the body of Christ in the mystery of the 

Eucharist is infinite absurdity!!!’ Deists, 

Rev. Sir, never made a more arrogant, perverted, 

or fullacious use of reason, than this is. Reason 

knows nothing of these matters, except as they are 

revealed; and the haughty little blunderer may 

return to its nut-shell, convinced of its own impo- 

tence, and satisfied that the son of God would not 

have required of us to believe any thing which is 

absurd. So much for the deistical objection of 
reason and the senses. 

Under this head also, you introduced the silence 

of the enemies of Christianity in the primitive 
church; having nothing to hope from the Fathers, 
satd, on the subject, you expect something froin 
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what the Jews, Pagans, and apostate Christians did 
nat say. ‘ Celsus, Porphyry, Lucian, Julian and 
Trypha, would have written (as Protestant min- 
isters do) against the doctrine of Christ’s real 
presence, if it had been believed in their time as it 
is now in the Catholic Church.’”’ Answer. 1. 
The knowledge of the Christian mysteries, and the 
administration of the sacraments was inviolably 
concealed from Jews and Pagans by the ‘discipline 
of the secret,”’ for an account of which you may 
consult Bingham and Mosheim, though the 

authority. 2. I have proved al- 
ready from the Fathers, that the belief of Christ’s 
real flesh in the Eucharist did exist. 3. The 
charge made against the Christians of ‘‘*murdering 
a , and ealing its flesh in their secret assemblies,” 
proves that the Jews and Pagans had a confused 
“~~ knowledge of the doctrine of the Eucharist. 
4. With regard to Julian the apostate, we cannot 
know whether he wrote against the doctrine or 
not, since his theological works have been lost. St. 


* Cyril in his preface tells us, that he had written 


three book’ against the Christians. Of the con- 
tents of them we know nothing, except a part of 
one to which Cyril replied. Who knows then, 
that in the others he did not prove himself a 
sound Protestant by attacking the Eucharist, and 

ronouncing it an * infinite absurdity ?”’ Itis like 
bis language. 

The IV. head is on the origin of the doctrine. 
Here you deny having asserted ** that the doctrine o 
Transubstantiation was not heldibefore the year 1215.” 
Iam glad to see you deny your assertions, but it 
would be more magnanimous to recall them and 
acknowledge that you were mistaken. But the 
matter has been already sufficiently disposed of, 
in the introduction. 


body and blood after consecration ?”’ 
by faith. By believing with St. Augustine that 
‘+ it is the body of Jesus Christ in which he suffered.” 


and with St. Ignatius that it is ‘the flesh of Jesus 


Christ,” with St. Chrysostom that ‘‘what is in the 
chalice is what flowed from his side,” and with 
Christ himself that it is ** his body and blood.”’ 
And now I ask fou how can Protestants discern 
it at all? Since they will not allow even faith to 
believe that the **body of the Lord” is there. 
Would St. Paul require the Corinthians to dis- 
of the Lord in the sacrament, if the 
body of the Lord were not really and truly there, 
though in a supernatural manner, impervious to 
the senses? Oo, certainly. 

You ask, **does not this pretended miracle de- 

de Christ’s humanity, and deify the operating 
riest?”? I answer first, that it is a miracle, 
which faith alone can appreciate, and that your lan- 
guage is a gross imposition on the ignorance of Pro- 
testanis, when you speak of it as a miracle for the 
senses to judge of. Is this intentional? and if it 
be, is it honest ? 

I answer secondly, that the priest offering ‘ the 
sacrifice,” acts as the minister and by the authority 
of Jesus Christ—just as you profess to do, when 
you preach the Gospel. 
the priest or the parson? Can you be serious when 
you employ such expressions? I answer thirdly, 


that so far from degrading the Catholic doctrine of | © 


man may abound in his own sense. 

To the 6th. I answer, that money given to 
priest for any sacred function is not given, an 
either as alms, deeds, or for support, on th 


ive by the altar. 


restoration. 


thing—abused, 


the coming of Christ, I do not reject them. 
Yours, &c. 
Joun Hucues. 


amon 


more, M. FITHIAN. 


the true Pope, and 3, that a false pope is no 


ope. | 

r in the 5th. about the freedom of the press at 
Rome, and the “ Prohibiting Committee”? which 
you are pleased to imagine for the benefit of * all 
the Church,”’ I answer, that the latter does not ex- | to employ raillery ? 
ist, and the former is a question on which every 


rinciple that they who serve at the altar should 


To the 7th. I angwer, that in my opinion, reli- : : 
gion and science suffered by the suppression | ™ore elegant impression. 
of the jesuits, and that both are gainers by their 
This opinion is founded on the fact Payson. 
that they are hated for their zeal, and admired 
for their learning by a!l the infidels in Europe. 
As to the Inquisition, it may have been a good | Success in every good work. 


To the 8th. and last, I answer that so far as 
the traditions of the Jewish Church had reference 
to the ceremonial law, they expired with it. So 
far as they regarded proof of Jewish faith before 


As the publisher of ‘the Review”’ I supplied a 
number of Booksellers with it on commission 
ng others, the Depository of the Baptist 
Tract Depository. As I was personally acquainted 
with them generally I called in occasionally to 
inquire if Ishould send more, &c. and was inform- 
ed by the Assistant Agent that the number which 
V. Head you ask “how we can discern the|I had sent them was all sold but orders had been 
I answer | been given him not to receive and offer for sale any 


a 


d|vinced, that their faith is founded on better 
cannot lawfully be received as an equivalent, but | arguments, &c. 


e 


good earnest. 


tion, agriculture, public occurrences, &c. 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE, 
Boston, August 10th, 1833. 
Dear Sir,—The scenery from New York to 
Providence, through the Sound and along the 
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tered upon the duties of his office. 


No. 29 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS. 


in this city, to commence on Wednesday the 18th 


the Eucharist, glorifies, the Saviour’s humanity, | anual sermon will be preached on Wednesday 


and the Saviour himself. Because we believe in| evening, September 18th, by the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
M‘Auley, in the First Reformed Dutch Church in 
Crown street, service to commence precisely at 


half past 7 o’clock. On Thursday evening at half| kingdom of Anti-christ, which the Jesuits labour 
Under this you make a difficulty | past 7 o’clock, there will be a public Missionary 


his veracity when he said **this is my body,” and 
the flesh which the Jews scetng scourged and spit 
upon, that same the Catholics apore without see- 
tng—as if to atone for the insults. | 

VI. Head. 


respecting the priest’s “intention.”” ‘To this I 


reply that there is no ground to suppose, that a mecting in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, at 
priest who administers a sacfament should have which parts of the report will be read, and ad- 
In heaven or on} dresses delivered by different gentlemen. The 
corporate and honorary members of the Board, on 


the intention not to administer. 
earth, in time or in eternity, there is no motive for 
him to withhold his intention, and deliberate 


wicked actions without any motive or inducement, their arrival in the city, are requested to call at 
are not to be presumed. The Presbytery that or-| the house of the American Sunday School Union, 


dains a Calvinistic minister, vould constitute there- 
by a real minister if it depended on intention, and 


No. 146 Chesnut street, where places will be as- 


whenever we say that it does nat, we predicate signed to them during their residence in the city. 


on the absence, not of intention, but of powe~_) 
The Presbytery cannot give, what it does not 
possess—however much it may intend it. 

VII. And last head. Here you affect to be 
amused at my claiming the ancient Liturgies as 
teaching (the doctrine of) Transubstantiation, 
and venture to assert that there is not one word 


AsHBEL GREEN, 
OBT. 


Joun M‘DoweE.t, 
Tuomas Braprorp, Jr. 


Co. 
Arrangement. 


Mr. Witserrorce.—The death of this good 


of truth in all I have said on that subject.”” I| and great man was announced last week, and who 


must say that you never ‘ vent 
hazardous experiment in your life—the 

the Fathers not excepted. I have not room here 
to quote the words of those liturgies. But ata 
proper time I shall lay them before the public, 
and let Protestants see with THEIR OWN EYES, } 
how grossly they are imposed upon, when they are 
told, that before Luther there ever were Christians 
that believed as they do. In the mean time I 
shall mention two facts which will show how little 
of Protestantism is in these Liturgies. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century the 
Duke of Saxony had been persuaded: that Pro- 
testantism, vainly sought for in the primitive 
Church, was to be found abundantly in the an- 
cient liturgies of the heretics in the east. Ac- 
cordingly he sent an eminent oriental scholar, 
John Michael Vensleb to examine. This exami- 
nation resulted in his conVERSION TO THE CaATHO- 
Lic FAITH. Afterwards, he travelled in the east, 
and procured no less than five hundred manu- 
scripts for the French King’s Library. One of 
these, the Liturgy of Dioscorus, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, was published in London in 1661. 
He had been the pupil of the celebrated oriental 
scholar, Ludolf. <A similar discovery in the ex- 
ainination of the Eastern Liturgies, caused the 
CONVERsIon fo the Catnonic FAITH of Vigne, a 
Calvinistic minister of Grenoble, about the same 
time. (Le. Brun vol. 4. p. 467.) These two facts 
are ample proof, that on the Eucharist all the 
liturgies of the east and west, teach the real pre- 
sence by the change of the bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ. This I shall 
make appear at large. 

I have now answered the arguments of your 
letter to the satisfaction, I trust, of the public, if 
not of its author. Did the Fathers, up to St. 
Ignatius, in the very age of the Apostles, hold, 
or did they not, the Catholic doctrine of the 
real presence of the glorified body of Jesus 
Christ in the sacrament of the Eucharist? If 
they did not, then take up, one after the 
other, the passages I have quoted, and tell us 
what they mean. If they did—then Catholics 
are right, and Protestants are wrong, on your own 
admission, for you claimed the Fathers, and | 
professed yourself ready ‘*to meet me at all 
points.” If then the Fathers, up to the apostolic 
age, held the ¢rue doctrine, does it not follow that 
Protestants have been led to forsake the fuith 
of Jesus Christ? Let them reflect on it. 

I have no objection to the compliments which 
you pay to the great men of the Episcopal 
Church. But you might have left the name of 
ss Usher” out, and substituted those of Drs. Bow- 
en and Cooke, of Kentucky, and of Mr. Briton, 
of New York, who have so triumphantly vindi- 
cated, at least, one article of Catholic belief 
against the errors of Presbyterianism. These 
names I know are not in good odour at Princeton, 
but their triumph is not the less complete on that 
account. 

The Bookseller who was forbidden to keep my 
review of Bishop Onderdonk’s Charge for sale, is 
the Agent of the Baptist Tract Depository, and 
my informant is Mr. Fithian, whose note see 
below. Now I shall answer your questions by 
number. 

To the 1. I say that Pope Liberius did not 
sign the Arian Creed in the Arian sense or mean- 
ing. 

To the 2d. thaf no council, recognized by 
the Catholic Church, ever ‘ adopted,”’ the Arian 
Creed. For the errors of other councils, or 
general assemblies, the Church 1s not accounta- 
ble. 

To the 3d. I reply, I have answered it already, 
the VI. head. 

To the 4th. compound question, I answer Ist, 
that there were pretenders to the see of Rome, 
besides the rightful occupant, and in this sense 
there were schism in the Popedom—2, that Ca- 


a more | is there remaining, worthy to write his eulogy? 
ing a long life, he has had the singular honour [Then at the sheet of water which expanded as 


of be 
as the leader o 
Britain, if not in the wor 


ed by both good and wicked men 


He was graduated at St. John’s college, 


with Dean Miller and William Pitt. 


lical slave trade. 


tation of Africans into the colonies. 
was lost. 


trade. 


trasted with real Christianity.” 


ical religion in Great Britain. 


effective belief of Christianity to this work. 


tible persuasion. 


tant in the public estimation. 


fully caricatured. Even /e Protestant finds the iron 


your adversaries ? 


tholics have no difficulty in knowing who was 


‘The Anniversary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, will be held 


of September at 10 o’clock, A. M. The Sessions 
Is this ** deifying”’ either | of the Board will be held in the Seventh Presby-| ing several reasons for emigrating to this coun- 
terian Church, in RarfStead Court, near Fourth 
treet, between Market and Chesnut streets. The 


bridge, and afterwards made the tour of Europe } and we pavilion of the Deity. 

In 1780 he | Such sce “Al 
represented his native place in parliament. His [oh the Christen Moores in view of them 
parliamentary career, in which he was returned | of Cowper, ) 
for various interests, continued until 1825. His ) 
greatest glory is the early, zealous, and unchan- 
geable activity of his soul in opposing the diabo- 
This he began at the instance | the open ocean. 
of Clarkson, in 1787, but in consequence of vio- 
lent opposition, it was not till 1791 that he moved | «The sea is his and he made it.”? 
for leave to bring in a bill to prevent the impor- 
The motion 
In 1792 a motion for gradual abolition 
was carried, and in 1807 he was permitted to wit- | waters.” 
ness an act for the entire abolition of the slave 


Next to the labours of this excellent man in be- 
half of Africa, we should certainly rank his work | my mind. 
entitled * A Practical View of the Prevailing Re- | ¢roubled sea where waters cannot rest. 
ligious System of Professed Christians, in the 
higher and middle classes in this country, con- 
It is allowed on 
all hands that no single publication of late years 
has contributed so much to the spread of evangel- 
Legh Richmond, 
and we suppose thousands more, refer their first 


As an Orator, Mr. Wilberforce united as many 
striking characteristics as any parliamentary lead- | toward God rebellion and sin. 
er. Whathe lacked in power of inventive, he more 
than supplied by luminous argument and irresis- 


AtTTack upon Evancenicat CHRISTIANS.— 
Every new arrival from France shows that those | ing destruction. 
who are now called ** Methodists,” that is, active | they cannot rest. 
Christians, are becoming more and more impor- 
Hence we find 
the press engaged in virulent attacks on those 
whom, but a few months ago, they would have 
regarded as too insignificant for notice. Dr. 
Ps has just eee the first volume of a work posed thé formation of the New Synod. 
entitled «* Methodist Letters,’’ a piece of extreme 
sarcasm and ‘ persiflage.” The Calvinistic Chris- 
tians who are the objects of his satire are unmerci- 


too bitter, and makes the following strictures: **To 
jest upon religious matters is as much opposed to 
our principles as our habits, and with regard to 
us, this display of ridicule never attains its end. 
Argue—and you may perhaps convince: jest— 
and you will have the laughers on your side, but 
not the Christians; not those Christians who 
believe in the indefeisible rights of sincerity, 
and who respect the very opinions which they 
condemn. ‘To whom then are you useful? To 
No: For repartee converts 
no one. On the contrary it produces a strong 
attachment to the doctrines which are supposed! please.” 


‘*rock-bound coast,” is diversified, and to my 
mind exceedingly interesting: from association. 


the perils they encountered, and of the glorious 
consequences which have followed; and to one 
who inherits the blessings they, were instrumen- 
tal in procuring, and who can trace his descent 


The Rev. Wintiam A. McDowe nt, D.D., Cor-| from such an ancestry, it occasions emotions 
responding Secretary and General Agent of the | Strong and peculiar, to look over the land of their 
General Assembly’s Board of Missions, has en- 


sufferings and their graves. I know it is com- 


mon in some circles, and with some persons, to 


All commu- deride the name and character of the Puritans. 
nications for the Board can be addressed to him 


But I should be ashamed of an acquaintance with 
aman who would do it. The Puritans were a 
noble race. Lofty in purpose, and in patriotism ; 
firm in adherence to principle; strangers to every 
fear but the fear of God; they left their homes 
for a wilderness, and planted an empire which, 
by the light and influence of its free institutions, 
will yet I trust emancipate the world. : 

I was much interested recently in perusing 
Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, to meet with an ex- 
tract from a manuscript of those times, contain- 


try, and endeavouring to plant colonies. The 
first reason is in these words, and ought at this 
time to be stereotyped upon the public mind, 
and engraven upon our temples of science and 
liberty, and religion. 

‘¢It will be a service unto the church of great 
consequence to carry the Gospel into those parts 
of the world and raise a bulwark against the 


to rear up in all parts of the world.” 
Book I. Chap. 4. 

Now as the order of the Jesuits has been for 
nearly twenty years revived, and as they are com- 
ing up over our Jand innumber like unto the frogs 
of Egypt, in subtlety beyond all other orders of 
uman beings, and as they were organized for 
the purpose of bringing the world under the sub- 
jection of the Pope, it becomes the watchmen 
upon the walls of Zion, and the watchmen upon 
four citadel of freedom to notice the danger that 
threatens both our civil and religious institutions. 


But I commenced writing intending to give you 
some account O1 my jouthey. aus evening we 


left New York was calm, and the scenery in all 
its changes beautiful. 

We first gazed upon the city until its wilder- 
ness of walls and chimnies, and glittering spires 
faded in the distance. Then at the sun as it set 
in glory, leaving a painting of transient but un- 
surpassable beauty along the western horizon. 


Magnalia, 


we moved forward until it seemed beneath the 
shadows of the evening to meet the sky. Then 


hilanthropists in Great | at the light-houses which gleamed from the dis- 


Hon. William | tant shores. 
Wilberforce was born at Hull, in Ai “59 the wake of the boat, illuminated almost to trans- 
by phosphoric light. Then above at the 


Then at the white foam of water in 


realm bright firmament of heaven, the pathway 
Who can survey 
without exclaiming, ‘ All thy works 
‘a the inimitable language 


With filial confidence look up to may 


_ And say my Father made them all.” ms : 


emblem of the attributes of God. 


shall give up the dead that are in it.” 


tion strong and constant. 


every day.”’ 


jected Saviour. 
soon pass away forever. 


ter far beyond my purpose. Yours. 
ITINERANT. 


y 


to be calumniated. The “ Methodists” will here 
find a new pretext for their fanaticism ; they will 
call it bearing the * offence of the cross.’ Is it 
then with your partizans, that you think it of use 
Pray what do they gain by 
your brilliant sarcasm—except something by Ice, 
which they may show persons already con-. 1 Tim. iv. 16; the Rev. Salmon King, of Warren, 


Tue Curistian Mirror, of Portland, Maine, 
has appeared in a new style, larger size, and 
Its editor is Mr. Asa 
Cummings, well known as the biographer of Dr. 
The Mirror has always been conducted 
with labour and skill, and we wish it renewed 


Tue Rocuester Osserver has passed into the 
hands of the Rev. Mr. Griswold, late of Connec- 
ticut, and gives promise of going on with una- 
bated ardour. ~The number just received is a 


Tre Famity Journat, anD CuHrIsTIAN PHILAN- 
THROPIST, is a small Journal recently established 
at Rochester; it is ‘* devoted to the interests of 
religion and morality, Christian economy, educa- 


It reminds of the ‘landing of the Pilgrims,”’ of 


For the Presbyterian. 
INSTALLATIONS. 


Alexander Heberton was installed Pastor of the 
Churth in Kingston, Luzerne county, Pa. by the 
Presbytery of Susquehanna; the Rev. George 
Prince, of Wyalusing, preached the sermon from 


gave the charge to the Pastor; and the Rev. Samuel 
Henderson, of Orwell, the charge to the people. 

On Thursday, the 22d of August, the Rev. John 
Dorrance was installed as Pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Wilkesbarre, Pa. by the Presby- 
tery of Susquehanna; the Rev. Robert Dunlap of 
Northumberland Presbytery, pteached the sermon 
from Colossians i. 28; the Rev. Samuel Hender- 
son, of Orwell, presided and delivered the charge 
to the Pastor; and the Rev, Salmon King the 
charge to the congregation; prayer by Rev. J. M. 
Ogden of Elizabethtown Presbytery. 

On the same day the new Presbyterian church, a 
neat and commodious edifice, erected by this con- 
gregation, was dedicated to the worship of Al- 
mighty God; sermon by the Rev. J. W. Stone, of 
Northumberland, Pa. Dedicatory prayer by Rev. 
Alexander Heberton. 


ADVANTAGES OF A TEMPERANCE SHIP. 
Extract of a letter received from a passenger in 


the ship Poland, Capt. Richardson, at Havre 
from New York. 


“I was deeply impressed with the good results 
arising from the system of Temperance adopted 
on board our ship. All went on harmoniously, 
the men doing their duty with alacrity and cheer- 
fulness—a striking contrast with the shouting 
cursing, and swearing, that occurs to a shameful 
degree on board some ships. 7 

‘In the morning at half past 7, the men were 
called upon the quarter-deck, a hymn was sung, 
a chapter in the Bible read by the captain, general- 
ly accompained by a short address, and conclud- 
ed by a prayer. On Sunday we had service twice 
in the day, (in addition to the morning prayers,) 


at which a tract or sermon was read by the cap- 
tain.”’ 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
From the West Indies.—We find in the New York 
Journal of Commerce, copious extracts from the journals 
printed in Barbadoes, Grenada, St. Vincents and Antigua, 
with references to various other islands, expressive of the 
general sense of the West India communities upon the 
subject of negro emancipation. With the exception of 
the Grenada Gazette, which asserts that it is advisable to 
insist upon the immediate transfer of 20,000,000/. sterlin 
into some immediate and less interested parties, an 
nore secure funds than that of the British public, they all 
profess confidence and acquiescence in the measure. One 
difficulty, however, seems likely to occur among them, 
The fertile islands claim that the twenty millions shall be 
distributed according to the ratio of imports and exporta- 


tions, whereas the more barren ones naturally prefer that’ 
it should be made per capita. 3 


From the Mediterranean.—The Editors of the New York 
Gazette have received a letter from on board the frigate 
United States, Com. Patterson, dated Palermo Roads, 
June 27th. It is stated that Mr. Davezac has every hope 
of. effecting a commercial treaty with Naples. © From 
Palcrino, the United States was to proceed to Venice 
touching at Trieste. The writer says : 

‘*We meet much attention wherever we go. At Naples, 
Prince Casaro (Minister of Foreign relations) and his 
family, visited our ship. Indeed the ship is crowded with 
visitors from morning until evening, of all classes, from 
the Prince to the private soldier—never was such intense 
curiosity before—people travel fifty and sixty miles to 
visit her. At Spezzia, officers of the court of Medina 
visited us. Our ships have for years past been limited in 
their cruizes to too few ports to be known advantageous- 
ly as a naval power, our ships should be every where seen 
as they are so greay admired. Free access is permitted 
to all elasses, at every port, which produces a wonderful- 
y happy effect; and our commodore deserves credit for 
the course he has adopted. The extreme cleanliness of 
our ships of war excites great surprise and remark.” 


LATEST FROM MEXICO. 


By the arrival at New Orleans, of the schooner Libre 
Zempoalitica, from Vera Crnz, files ef papers to the 31st 
ult., containing intelligence from the city of Mexico to the 


Seporied that tive cholera had made its appearance 
in the city of Mexico, and it is ascertained to have pre- 
vailed with great violence in St. Louis de Potosi; the 
detachment of troops under the command of General 
Moctezuma, consisting of about 2500 men, were in con- 
sequence obliged to quit that place, and encamp some- 
= in the neighbourhood where it had not yet ap- 
eared. : 

The political state of the country, although far from be- 
ing tranquil, seems to offer some anticipations of a happy 
return to order. ~ 
There had been a bloody battle before Puebla, in which 
the revolutionis suffered a severe defeat. They were 
obliged to raise the seige and retire. 

Santa Anna was advancing towards Puebla at the head 
of 2500 men ; there were already congregated at Mexico 
9000 soldiers. 

The Government troops had succeeded in several! petty 
engagements; the constitutional party had the decided 
advantage. 7 

The insurgents were also beaten at Toluca by General 
Valencia. and driven from that city, of which Escalada 
had but just taken possession, The latter, in his flight, 
was compelled to abandon his artillery and munitions and 
direct his course towards the south, where he was awaited 
by Colonel Alvarez, who had penetrated into Tistla at the 
head of 700 men, 


After passing Long Island we had a view of }-e 
This affords the most striking 
It is often al- 
luded to for this purpose by the inspired writer, 
The strength 
of its billows is great, but he has fixed its bounds, 
saying, * hitherto thou shalt go but no farther.” 
The thunder of its waves are terrible, ** but the 
Lord on high is mightier than the voice of many 
Its depths are unsearchable, and many 
of the dead are there, but at Ais voice, **the sea 


There is one truth illustrated in Scripture by a 
reference to the sea which dwelt for hours’ upon 
The wicked are compared ‘sto the 
The waters 

of the sea have never rested. The influences 
which are brought to bear upon it renders ifs mo- 
The heaving of its bil- 
lows have never ceased on any shore since time 
began, and will never till time shall end. By the 
laws of nature and nature’s God it cannot rest. 
Nor can the wicked who are unreconciled to God. 
They cannot rest in themselves, this is impossible. 
They cannot rest in God for they are opposed to 
his character and law and he is ** angry with them 
They cannot rest in the past, for 
this presents from the world disappointment, 
They cannot rest 
in the future, for there is fearful looking for of 
judgmentand indignation which conscience teaches 
them they deserve from a neglected God and re- 
They cannot rest in the enjoy- 
ments of time, for all that = and gather will 
hey cannot rest in 

eternity, for they will be driven away into everlast- 
They are like the troubled sea, 
But I have lengthened my let- 


Extracts from a letter from an Elder, to the 
Editor, with reference to the statements made 
before the Assembly by the gentleman who pro- 


‘When members asked, had the consent of | in Connecticut four in 
Presbyteries and Synods ever been obtained, the 
answer was, what is inthe memorial—that the 
Synod of Philadelphia gave consent in 1829 and 
had never rescinded her order of permission, that 
the Presbytery of Baltimore consented in the same 
year, but that now some two or three members 
were not friendly to the measure—that the Presby- 
tery of the District of Columbia also consented 
in 1829, and had never rescinded her vote—that 
the Synod of Va. gave consent in 1831; and in 
1832 when the subject was brought up, was told 
that the business would be prosecuted and yet 
there was no rescinding of the vote of 1831. And 
that East Hanover Presbytery had always been 
willing, and was still willing to unite in the new 
Synod.” ** You will observe that I do not express 
as indeed I do not feel the least opposition to the 
wishes of Baltimore Presbytery; and it is believ- 
ed there are none any where who do not wish 
them to do in this business just what they 


According to the newspapers, the insurgents have been 
defeated in almost all troops of 
Ovearnmont. Nevertheless, and noltwithstan ip he. 
repor, of deserters, stating that Arista and Daran were 
reduced to the last extremity, those two leaders of the 
revolution had not quitted the environs of the federal dis- 
trict. Santa Anna pursued them in every direction, but 
notwithstanding the rapidity of his movements, he could 
not come up with them, 
At the last dates it appears that Santa Anna was at 
Arroyo Zarco. 

The roads from Tampico and Vera Cruz to Mexico 
were said to be farfrom being safe. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE: 

Trial of Prudence Crandal.—On Friday and Saturday 
last, the trial of this individual for violating a law of the 
State of Connecticat, prohibiting any person from setting 
up a school to instruct coloured persons from other States, 
took place at Brooklyn, Connecticut. The fact of such 
violation was not denied, and the defence rested upon 
the _——— as to the constitutionality of the law. On 
behalf of the Stace Colonel Judson and Mr, Welsh con- 
tended that the term “ citizen” had, in the constitution 
and laws of Connecticut, and in the constitution of the 
United States, and in the laws of Congress, a technical 
and significant meaning;—that Indians, Africans, or 
their descendants, although free or free born were not 
entitled to the immunities or privileges of citizens—that, 
consequently, the State had a constitutional right to say, 
that no coloured persons from abroad should come thith- 
er for their grammar and geography. ‘This was opposed 
by Messrs. Elsworth and Strong on the part of the de- 
fendant, who contended that colour was no legal test of citi- 
zenship. and sustained their position with zeal and ability. 
Judge Eaton charged the Jury, that in respect to the facts 
of the case tuey were the sole judges—it was not for the 
Court even tc advise in relation to them. If they found 
that the deferdaut had committed the acts charged in 
the infurmation, it would be their duty to find her guilty, 
unless the lav was bad for its unconstitutionality. If 
they found tha she had not committed the acts charged, 
they were bound to acquit. In respect to the law, it was 
the duty of the Court to give an opinion as to its charac- 
ter. In the o»vinion of the Court, the Jaw was constitu- 
tional. The jwy, however, were at liberty, by the con- 
stitution of theState, in a case of criminal prosecution, 
to decide both he law and the fact. 

The jury reired, and after returning several times 
without being able to agree on a verdict, finally came 
into Court and stated that there was no probability of 
their agreeing. The Court then took back the papers 
and dischargedthem. 


Signers of te Declaration of Independence.—Of the 
fifty-six Signer: of the Declaration, nine were born in 
Massachusetts; eight in Virginia; ftve in Maryland; 
ew Jersey; four in Penn- 
sylvania; four in South Carolina; three in New York; 
three in Delaware ; two in Rhode Island; one m Maine; 
three in Ireland ; two in England; two in Scotland ; and 
one in Wales. 

Twenty-one were aflornies, ten merchants, four physi- 
cians, three farmers, one clergyman, one printer, and six- 
teen were men of fortune. 

Eight were graduates of Harvard College, four of 
Yale, three of New Jersey, two of Philadelphia, two of 
William and Mary, three ot Cantbridge, England , two of 
Ed nburgh, and one of St. Omers. 3 

At the times of their deaths, five were over ninety years 
of age; seven between eighty and ninety, eleven be- 
tween seventy and eighty; twelve between sixty and 
seventy ; eleven between aa and sixty; seven between 
forty and fifty ; one died at the age of twenty-seven, and 
the age of two is uncertain. : 

At the time of signing the Declaration, the average age 
of the members was forty-four years. They lived to the 
average age of more than sixty-five years and ten 
months. The youngest member was Edward Rutledge 
of South Carolina, who was in his twenty-seventh year. 
He lived to the age of fifty-one. The next youngest 
member was Thomas Lynch, of the same State; who was 
also in his twenty-seventh year. He was cast away at 
sea in the fall of 1776. 


On Wednesday, the 21st of August, the Rev. 


} vernment of any kind until one yeer before that date, did 


of Maine, 58 ; Indiana, 194; Illinois, 350 ; Michigan, 764; 
Arkanass, 1344. The most rapid increase has, of course, } 


particulars respecting iti 


morning August 27th was ex 
heard from, in Washington, 
counties of Maryland and Virginia. 
foreman at Mr. Baird’s stone quarry, in Stafford county, 


24th of the same month, have been received... The Bee | the above 


in his seventy-first year when he signed the Declaration. 


brethren. Stephen Hopking, of Rhode Island, the next 
oldest member, was born in 1707, and died in 1778. 


Charles Carroll attained the greatest age, dying in his 
ninety-sixth year. William Ellery, of Rhode ‘island ; 
died iu his ninety-third year, and John Adams in his nine- 
ty-first—Exeter News Letter. 


New York Post Office —The bisiness of the Post Of- 
fice has quadrupled within a year. During the last week, 
the amount of labour done has beenimmense. About ten 
thousand ship letters were received on Saturday and Sun- 
day. From Frida y to Monday fifteen thousand—this be- 
sides the usual Mail Letters, Newspapers, &¢. If there 
are any persons in this community who earn their small 
pittance it is the clerks in the New York Post Office, and 
we say it with pleasure that considering the immense 
amount of labour, we have ever found them not only at- 
tentive, but polite and obliging. It is also due to the 
Whole to say, that for years, we have nol 
heard of the slightest departure from the strictest rules of 
honor and fideluy.— Dai. Adv. 

The Population of the United Stutes.—The Boston Jour- 
nal has some interesting suggestions on this subject, de- 
rived from the last Quarterly Register. : 

The greatest population to a sqare mile is in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where it is 393; in Connecticut, 63 ; 
in Rhode Island, 72 ;Massachusetts, 81; Maryland and 
— Jersey, 40; Ohio 24; New York, 41, Pennsylvania, 


‘The population of New York in 1840, it is supposed 
will be 2,500,000, or 200,000 more than that of all New 
England, and about equal to that of all the North 
Western Territories. Th 

1,700,000 ; of Ohio at 1,300,000. That 
at a few thousands more. And thus the oldest settled of 
the States, which in 1790, had a population of 747,000 
will have been overtaken by a State which had no go- 


not become a State until 1802, and had in 1790, a popula- 
tion of only 3000. Indeed, Ohio has the resources with- 
itself for growing State of Union. 
can support, without difficulty, a peopl s 
that of Holland. 
Ohio contains but 39,000 square miles, while Virginia 
contains 64,000, which is within 1000 of the whole area of 
New England, and makes Virginia the largest as well 
as oldest State. ‘The next in order is Georgia 63,000, 
and Missouri 60,000, Illinois contains 55,000, Florida 
50,000, New York 46,000, Pennsylvania 44,000, North 
Carolina and Louisianna 48,000 each. Delaware con- 
tains 2120, and Rhode Island 1350. 
The most rapid iicrease of population wé observe is in 
the case of Ohio, which increased from 3000 to 45,000 
in ten years, and in the next ten, to 230,000. This last 
was at the rate of 409 per cent, in ten years, whereas the 
aver rate of the whole Union for the last ten has been 
but a cent, and that of New England but a little less 
than 19. ‘That of New York was never greater than 72, 


been in the early settlements, 


Earthquake.—Considerable interest being excited, res- 
pecting the recent Earthquake, we publish the following 


The shock of the earthquake felt here on Tuesday 
rienced, as far as we have 
altimore, and the adjoining 
A letter from the 


Va., dated on Tuesday morning, says—‘“‘ We have had 
a remarkable shivering of the earth here to day : the work- 
men say ‘ the rocks have the fever and ague.’”’ Gentle- 
men residing in the country say that sounds similar to 
that which preceded the shock in the morning, were heard 
two or three times during the day.—Alexandria Gaz, 


Earthquake.—A smart shock of an earthquake was felt 
in Fredericksburg, Va. about half past six o’clock yester- 
day morning, Aug, 27th, accompanied by a loud rumbling | 
noise. Its duration was probably from ten to fifteen f[ 
seconds. The vibration was very sensible, rattling in the 
windows, and shaking the furniture in the houses. Many 
persons were considerably alarmed. It was indeed the 
severest shock remembered ever to have been felt in this 
place. Its course was nearly from west to east.— Herald. 


of Mr. Brown, (late the property of Barr & Anderson) 
about twenty miles above this city, near Dover Mills, It 


hended from remaining in the pit; when he had gotten 
two thirds of the distance, from soine cause not known, he 
lost his hold and fell back a distance between 80 and 100 
feet, destroying his own life and that of another workman 
upon whom he fell. Both were slaves. ‘There were a 


uninjured. The noise of the earthqaake as heard in this 
pit, as described to the gentlemen who has furnished ue 
i was such as would have been made 
y eu immense vorrens of watcr descending great 
violence to its bottom. We far sis uake hee 


He lived to 1790, and survived sixteen of his younger | 2Y4Y the sins of the world.” 


at of at | 
of Virginia is put | 


seems that one of the hands, very much alarmed at the | 

violence of the shock, seized hold of the rope to which a f 

bucket loaded with coal was attached, and endeavoured | 

in that way to make his escape from the danger he appre- } DE 


4 
Benjamin Franklin was the oldest member. He was | ®ess he found consolation in the death of Christ, and 


peace in beholding “the Lamb of God which taketh 
He admonished his Chris- 
tian friends, and warned the thongintiess. With great 
calmness he gave directions in relation to his faneral, the 
Hymn to be sung, the place of his burial, and the lines 
for his Epitaph. He then composed himself cheerfully 
to die, and without impatience fe desired to depart and 

with Christ, saying with resignation and confidence, 
Jesus set me free.” 

At one time it was su d that his Jast breath had 

passed, and his affectionate father e}gs¢d his-eyes, saying, 
He 1s gone ;” but in a moment he revived and whisper- 
ed ‘Can this be death 7—it is too easy.” In placing his 
hands under the counterpane they were anintentional- 
ly crossed upon his breast. “I fear’ said he, calmly, 
_you are too soon.” Many pious and consoling expres- 
sions fell from his lips in ‘this trying hour. hen his 
spirit parted there were no struggles; he gently “ fell 
asleep in Jesus,” so gently that his anxious friends knew 

n his death his parents, the Church, and especially 
young have suffered a great loss. Were it ae that = 
Lord reigneth and ordereth all things well, we should 
repine ; but “He gave and He hath taken away”—* His 
will be done, aud blessed be his holy name.” If this 
humble tribute to the memory of the deceased should meet 
the eye of his youthful companions, or of men who in 
years that have gone by, listened to his feithful instruc- 
tion in the Sabbath School, let them know that she truths 
he taught were his solace in the hour of death—he proved 
their efficacy. In view of this, let them tread in his 
footsteps so far as he followed Christ, that their “ death 
may the death of the righteous, and their last end like 

is. 


PHILADELPHIA PRESBYTERY: 
An adj d meeting of the Presbyte; Pe 
phie, we month of the Presbytery of Philadel- 


ae Church, on Tuesday, the 10th inst. at 10 o’clock 


A stated meeting of the Pennsylvania Youths’ Tract 

Society, will be held on ‘Tuesda ‘cree next, the 10th 

inst, at a quarter belore.8 in’ the room occupied 

by the Central Bapust eliurch, (secaad story Bricklayers, 
a 


Il) at tho north east corner of Thirteenth aid Race 
streets. 


The youth of both sexes, favourab! 
particularly invited to attend. rable £0.the object, are 


Josepu D. 
i Recording Secretary: 

PRICES CURRBEN T: 


Wheat Flour perbbl. § 575 | Flax per pouhd 9 
Rye Flour do. 375 ptr pound 6a7 
Wheat per bushel 1 18 | Peas per bushel 1 


00 
ye do 75 | Beans per bushel 125 
W heat brown Stuff per bah! 28 | Buckwheat Seed per bushi 100 
Rye brown Stuff “do 48 | Sugar, N.O. perhund. 8@ 9 co 


Corn Meal per 15 25 | Sole Leather per podnd 20023 
Corn Meal per biashel 66 Uppet, finished, side 3 00 
| Corn per bushel 65 | Calf Skins per dozen 22@28 00 
Clover Seed per bsh] 90d | Cordevan perdozen 18 00421 00 
1 ~ il, per gallon 87h 
r pour Iron, ha d 
Herd Seer ner basket 50 36 


Timothy Seed per bushel 4 00 Pig No.1 do, 43 44500 
Barley per bushel 90 Pig No. 2 do. 32}a35 00 
Oats per bushel 35 Pig No.3 do. 27a 3000 
Summer Oil per gallon 100 Hollow ware,do. 
Winter Oil per gallon 115 | Band Iron; 
Cotton per pound 14417 | Hoop do. 
Plaister per ton 475 |Sheet Iron do. 160 60 
Hops per !b--first sort 27 a 28 | American Steel, do. 105 00 
Dried Peaches per bushel 6 00 | English Cast Steel per 1b183a19 


r ton 11000 
0. 1204 140 09 


Dried Apples per bushel 75] do. Blistered do. 14a 15 
Butter per pound 10 | Tallow per Jb. 9 a9} 
Lard per pound 11 | Candles per lb. dip104 mould 12 
Eggs per dozen __, . 124] White Soap per ib. 9 
Mackerel per barrel,No. 1,6 75 | Yellow do. do. 
Beef per barrel 1150 |} Brown do. do. 5 
Pork per barre] 12 50 (Sat. Cour. 
Hams pcr poand 10 


‘| PE duties of the Misses Donaldson’s School will be 
resumed on Monday the 9th of September, at No. 
216 Walnut Street. 


Earthquake.—We are sorry to have to add an account | GOVERNESS W ANTED.— k sles Oe a 
of a melancholy accident which occurred at the coal pits § 


respects well qualified for the duties of Governess, is 
waated for a small family in a neighbouring town. Apply 
at the office of the Presbyterian. 


DEBATE ON CAMPBELLISM. 
BATE on Campbellism, held at Nashville, Ten., 
in which the principles of Alexander Campbell are 
confuted, and his conduct examined by Obadiah Jev 
 nings, to whiéh is the of Ue 
author ev.M. Brewn, DD. 

This day will »e published Victoria, by Mrs. Sherwood, 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Roscoe, by his son Henry Roscoe, 2 vols. 
Stewart’s Visit to the South Seas, 2 vols. 12mo. Fergus 


good many other persons at the bottom, but they escaped [ yo} 18mo. 


been attended with more dreadful cohsequences mM ther 
quarters of the globe.— Rith. Com. 3 


The Aborigines.—A portion of the Penobscot tribe of 
Indians arrived in this town last week in their bark ca- 
noes, and encamped in a pleasant situation on thé banks 
of the river, just above the manufacturing establishments. 
They amount in number to about seventy-five, and being 
of both sexes and almost every age, are said tobe a pretty 
fair specimen of the remnantof that once warlike and pow- 
erfultribe. They left the Penubscot on the fourth of July, 
and on their way hither, tarried several days in Andover, 
and other places. Since their arrival, their encampment 
has been visited by many of the citizens of this and the 
neighbouring towns, attracted by curiosity to behold the 
descendants of the bitter foes of our ancestors. The 
women seem to be constantly employed in a ae 
neat little baskets and toys, which they readily dispose of, 
and in cooking their food—while the men, seemingly by 
nature averse to any regular laborious occupation, amuse 
themselves and the spectators, by shooting at marks with 
bows and arrows, or in paddling their more eivilized visit- 
ors about the Merrimack, in their light canoes.—Lowell 
Journal. 


favoured with the following letter from an intelligent Cor- 
respondent, dated 


The whole suite arrived here a few days since loaded 
with assumed dignity and costly presents. 

Heokuck’s hand speedily followed to welcome their bro- 
thers—a grand council assembled among whom was my- 
self, to witness the deliverance of the Hawk to his nation. 
The council opened with the address of the President to 
Black Hawk, in which he is informed that in future he 
was to yield supremacy to his inferior Heokuck, the white 
man’s Riend. 

The old chief rose in violent agitation, denied that the 
T’resident bad told him so, and that he would act be ad- 
vised by any body, that he wanted whathe said to be fold 


ciently make known his views. The Colonel made to 
him a speech stating that by his own treaty neither him 
nor his people could for the future head a band, and that 
by that treaty, Heokuck was placed head of the Sac 
Nation, &c. Heokuck with benevolent looks spoke 
awile to the Hawk, then addressed the Council, begged 
nothing might be remembered of what the Hawk said— 
that he was too old to say any thing good, and that he 
was answerabie for his good behaviour; the poor old 
Chief recalled his words, and I do not know that my 
sympathies were ever more excited than in witnessip 
his expiring struggle for freedom—nothing but his ad- 
vanced age and want of military powér will prevent him 
from making another effort. - Heokucks band gave 
us a spledid dance ;{but the Hawks party were either too 
dejected or too sullen to participate in the festivities. 

ou may tell the good citizens of New York, these In- 
dians would willingly get up another war, in ordef to 
make another visit to the east, and return loaded with 
présents and almost satiated with attention. 


OBITUARY. 


[comMUNICATED.] 


DIED, on the 10th of July, at the residence of his fa- 
ther, in Orwell, Bradford Co. Pa. in the 24th year of his 
age, L. HENDERSQN, only son of the Rev. 
Samucl Henderson. 


as an apprentice to a respectable tradesman of Harris- 


fime unite 


joyfully p 
of 


wards at Jefferson College, young Henderson adorned 


to meet him in heaven. 


School. His efforts were useful and highly prized—when 
he perceived that the regular duties of the ministry woul 


times interposed, his faith was general 


Black Hawk and hie Party at Home.—We lave been | 


to the President, and that he in person would have said so } 
in Washinghtan, but that his interpreter could not suffi- | 


In early youth the subject of this brief obituary was put } gy. 


burgh, Pa., here, while commendably and industriously 
attending to the duties of his calling, he became, as we 
firmly trust = renewing grace, and due 
with the Presbyterian church’ in‘ that place. : iminar 

that it was his duty to JSAIAH, 0 New Trensietion 
orify God in the ministry of his Son, he made known his : : 
Seaben to his father, who cheerfully furnished the means of Lawth, D:D, Lord Bishop of Lemtam 


sr the unexpired term of his apprenticeship, and 
e 


the doctrine of God his Saviour while diligently acquiring | —— 
that knowledge which he deemed necessary to make him f- 
an enlightened teacher of the Gospel of Christ. In the 
Sabbath School his labours of love will be long remem- 
bered by those who seeing him no more on earth yet hope 


In the winter of 1831-2 his health failed. Being obliged 
to leave study, he went to reside with his parents in Brad- 
ford county. Here he soon became endeared to the 
Christian community, and when for a season his health 
was somewhat restored he eag’erly engaged in his favour- 
ite employment of giving instructions in the Sabbath 


be more severe than his feeble frame would bear he ap- Gack 

hi | _ Bat the Lord design- | ys. of Politeness. By Madame Cel- 
higher the upper sanctuary. | Vhe Martyr’s Triumph ; Buried Vailey;‘and other 
For some few months past it was evident that he had but a 


i i He then turned anxiously 4g 
tae ee of de ane und on which bis hopes of Rush on the Human Voice, new edition. Observations 


immortal blessedness were built—though doubts some- | 7 the Texas. Life of William Roscoe. 
y strong, and as by. ERKINS, 
his end approached his confidence increased—while ac- ENCH, & FP 

knowledging and greatly lamenting his own unfaithful- 


ea Nature and Revelation, 1 vol. Fidler’s Observations 
on United States, 1 vol. Lives of Washington and 
Jefferson Parraliel. Christ our Example, by 
Fry. Canon of Scriptare, by A. Alexander, 2d edition. 
Life of Richmond’s Domestic Portrgiture, 2d edition. 
Memoirs of Halyberton, 1 vol. 12mo." Scriptaré, Princi- 
ples, by Miss Fry, Characteristics of Women, by Mrs. 

ameson, ?d. edition. Memoir of Zerah Colburn, written 
by himself with portrait. The Book of Politeness. 
Constanly on hand & general assortment of school, 
classical, ind theological books, Also, a large assort- 
ment of Jwenile books suitable for Sunday choo! Li- 
braries, Families, &c. together with the New Religious 
publication of the day. 


J. WuerTuam; 
| 22 south Fourth street. 


HENGSTENBERG’S CHRISTOLOGY. 
GEORGE, LATIMER & CO. Booksellers and Pub- 
lishers. No. 13 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, has 
in press Hengstenberg’s Christology of the. Old Testa- 
ment, translated by Ruel Kieth, D.D. of the Episcopal 
Seminary, Virginia. 
This work is 4 critiéal examination of the prophesies 
relating to the Messiah in the Old Testament; vindicating 
them from objections, proving their reference to Him, and 
pointing out their fulfilment. It is a work of great and 
acknowledged merit; its author, a professor im one of the 


distinguished scholar, 
but an evangelical and pious man. mas. 


\erly vindication of that interpretation of the prophecies, 
and those views of the Messiah which have so ldng been 
generally entertained by the Christian Chureh. | 

The great excellence and value of the work will be 
shown the highest recommendations from professor 
Stuart, Turner; Chase, and many others of the ablest The- 
ologians and first literary men of our country. The volume 
will comprise about 600 octavo pages, and will be afforded 
to sabscribers at 
Those who desire to possess this valuable work Will be 
-pleased to send their names to the publishers. 


VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
( Recently Imported. J 


Owen’s Works, 21 vols. 8vo.; Lord Bacon’s do.; Seck- 
er’s do.; Barrow’s do.; Simions’ do.; Lightfoot’s do.; Ful- 
ler’s do.; Pool’s Synopses, &c.; Lardner’s Works, 8vo.; 
Tillotson’s do.; Leighton’s do. ; Sherlock’s do. ; Jeremy 
Tylor’s do.; Beveridges’s do.; Flavel’s do.; Clarke’s Suc- 
cession of Sacred Literature. 

The above, together with a large assortment of stand- 
ard Theological Works, may always be found at the The- 
ological Bookstore. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE BIBLE. 


Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, 3 vols. fine sheep, 
royal 8vo.; do. do, 6 vols. 3vo. sheep; do. do. 5 vols. 4to. 
sheep. - . 

Henry’s do. do. 3 vols 8vo. various bindings, London 
‘edition, very low; do. do. American edition, 6 vols. royal 
Svo. in sheets, sheep and calf bindings; do. do. 6 vols. 
4to.; the Rev. George Burder and the Rev. Joseph 
‘ Hughes’ edition. 

Clark’s do. do. 

Burkett’s Exposition of the New Testamént, 1 vol. 4to. 
boards and bound. : 

Doddridge’s Expositor, do. royal 8vo. varioas bindings. 

Baxter’s Comprehensive Bible, 4to. fine English edi- 
tion, very low. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Teacher, by Alibott. The Young Christian, by 
‘do. Tylor’s Life of Cowper. The Mother Mowe, by 
‘Abbott: Happiness of the Blessed. Slater’s Origi 
Draught. Just received and for sale. 


LOWTH’S ISAIAH. 


tation and Notes Critical, Philological, b obert 
ih, | The third London 
-Edition corrected and revised. 

Just received and | sale 


b 
dged all his resources to defray the expenses “FIMER & Co. 
his education. First at Milton Academy, and after- GEORGE, LATI os 


13’ south Fourth Street. 


NEW BOOKS. 
OMER’S ILIAD, from the text of Wolf. With Eng* 
El lish Notes and Illustrative Designs, edited by C, 
Felton, A.M. Abbott’s Teacher. Emerson’s Biblical Out- 
lines for Sabbath Schools. Lessons on the Old 
being a part of a Biblical Outline ; containing a General 
View of Scripture History, Doctrines and Duties, inclu- 
ding also a Sketch of the History that connects the Old 
and New Testament; for the use of Individuals, Families 


Emerson, author of the Evangelical Primer. Price 
dozen. kemains of Rev. | 8 


ichard Cecil. With'a view 
of his character. 


By Josiah Prate, B.D.F.S.S. Genije- 
Poems. By Grenville Mellen: Alexander’s Transatlan- 
tic Sketches. Mrs. Beecher’s Geography fer Children; 


By his’Son. 
Just published, sale, 


159 Chesnut street. 


ecture Room of the Sixth Pres- - 


estament; 


and Schools, especially Sabbatl? Schools. By 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


A MOTHER'S GRIEF. 


T'o mark the sufferings of the babe 
That cannot speak its wo; 

To see the infant's tears guslhi forth, 
Yet know not why they flow ; 

To meet the meek uplifted eye, 
That fain would ask relief, 

Yet can but tell of agony; 

This is a mother’s grief. 


Through dreary days and darker nights, 
T’o trace the march of death : 
To hear the faint and frequent sigh, 

_ "Phe quick and shortened breath ; 
To watch the last dread strife draw near, 
And pray that struggle brief, 
Though all is ended with its close; 
This is a mother’s grief. 


‘To see in one short hour decayed 

The hope of future years: 

To feel how vain a fathers’ prayers, 
How vain a mother’s tears ; 

To think the cold grave now must close 
O’er what was once the chief 

Of all the treasured joys-of earth, 

This is a mother’s grief. 


Yet when the first wild throb is past 
Of anguish and despair, 

To lift the eye of faith to heaven 
And think my child is there. 

This best can dry the gushing tear, 
This yields the heart relief, 

Until the Christian’s pious hope. 
O’ercomes the mothers’ grief. DALE. 


RETURN—ONCE MORE RETURN. 


Return—once more return, 

Oh wanderer, to thy God: 
A voice yet on thee calls, 

A finger points the road :— 
Why wilt thou, sinful, still, 

| The proffer’d boon disdain, 

Did Jesus come to save, 

Yet bleed—yet die in vain? 


Return—trust not to youth 

To strength, health, wealth, Tenown: 
Thine eye-lids may be shut, 

Ere even this day goes down ; 
Where’er thy steps are bent, 

Death hovers by thy side, 
Thou know’st not what an hour 

May to thy fate betide! 


‘Behold the mighty sun,— 
He metes out day by day: 
Each new moon’s circlet saith. 
A month hath passed away: . 
' Preach not unto thy heart 
The seasons, as they roll,— 
* Nearer and nearer draws 
To judgment-seat my soul!’ - 


* Return :’—the promise saith, 
‘Hark! wayward wanderer, ho! 
Thy sins, as scarlet red, 
Shall white be made as snow ! 
Trust in the Saviour, trust,— 
Against sin’s torrent strive; 
Thy faith shall make the whole! 
e soul that hears shall live! 


* Before the Lord cast down 
The burthen of thy sin, 
The old man and his deeds, 
And a new life begin; 

So, walking in the light 
By Revelation given, 
Through darkness and through death, 
Thy path shall lead to heaven. 
Blackwood’ 


Magazine. 


SECESSION FROM THE GENERAL SYNOD OF 
THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
Extroctof a Letter, dated Aug. 13, 1838. 

_ As I am anxious to learn every thing I 
can about Ecclesiastical bodies and tkéir 
movements in their judicatories, I attended 
the meeting of the Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian church, on Wednesday even- 
ing where I witmessed a scene altogether unex- 
pected. The Moderator, the Rev. Mr. 
Crawford, had been appointed to epen the 
nm. He arose at the ap- 

ited hour to begin public worship, when 
just as he commenced, a Mr. Chrystie arose, 
and announced that Mr. Crawford had been 
suspended by a Sub-synod, and that he was 
the clerk of that Synod. He was followed by 
a Mr. Roney, who, with a stentorian voice, 
called on the members of Synod to follow him 
toachurch in Cherry street. In the meantime 
Mr. J. N. M’Leod, stated clerk of the East- 
ern Synod, arose and contradicted the state- 
ment of Mr. Chrystie, declaring it to be false. 
Several individuals arose and left the church. 
The worship then proceeded without further 
interruption, and Mr. Crawford preached an 
excellent sermon, to a crowded and deeply 
{ had understood that 
there was a difference of opinion among these 
people about their civil relations; but [ was 
astonished that the ground of difference was 
not the civil relations, but the acknowedgment 
or non-ackowledgment of a pro re nata meet- 
ing of a Sub-synod, and its suspension of a 
number of ministers, for publishing certain 
opinions about civil relations, that the last 
General Synod had granted permission to 
publish. It would seem that the dispute will 
ultimately terminate in settling the question, 
whether an inferior court can nullify the acts 
of a superior or not? It is certain that the 
General Synod had, under its own sanction, 
given a pledge that it would protect any of 
its membes in publishing their opinions about 
the civil relations; but, in direct opposition to 
this, the subordinate court attempted to sus- 
pend these ministers for this very publishing 


Synod with a sermon. 


attentive audience. 


of their opinions. 


On the next day, I also attended Synod, 
to hear an account of this pro re nata, which 
had been promised the evening before. Such 
an expose was then made of the disorderly, 
unpresbyterial, and immoral conduct of that 
body, as has not been equaled since the 
nder the mask of 
superior attachment to Covenanting princi- 

position to the Government of 
the United States; they exercised a summa- 
n a number of ministers, 
against whom there was not the shadow of 
a complaint, for any thing, but what had 
been authorized by the General Synod: and 
because the Synod did not acknowledge the 
suspension, and refuse to let Mr. Crawford 
open and constitute the court, they made a 
secession from the Synod, and withdrew to 
make a new body and organize a Synod of 
I have not heard by what name 
they mean to designate themselves; most 
likely the Secession Synod of the Reformed 


days of the persecution. 
ples, and o 


ry discipline u 


their own. 


Presbyterian church. 


I attended occasionally the sessions of the 
Synod for several successive days, wishing to 


know more particularly something about the 
pro re nata, which appeared to be the split- 
ting point among these brethren. On Satur- 
day a full exhibition of the whole matter was 
made, and the claims of the pro re nuta were 
shown to be altogether unfounded. ‘The 
call for this extraordinary meeting was I 
thought, evidently shown to be altogether 
unnecessary as nothing new had occurred— 
nothing but what had been previously known 


lishing their opinions, no act had been pass- 
ed by the Sub-synod forbidding their mem- 
bers to publish these opinions: and if | 
had, it would have been in contravention of 
the act of the supreme judicatory. Nor was 
there any thing scandalous in the case, 
whereby the church would have suffered, had 
the matter lain over until the regular meet- 
ing of the Eastern Synod. It appears evi- 
dent enough that there is a point to be gain- 
ed by the recognition of the pro re nata, 
which at first sight might be overlooked— 
namely, to establish the fact that ministers, 
whom it contemplated to suspend, were law- 
fully suspended for a dereliction of the prin- 
ciples of the Covenanted church, and there- 
by wrest out of their hands a considerable 
ortion of church property. 

: This point eat de be determined by the 
General Synod. But a fear was entertain- 
ed, that an act so manifestly contrary to the 
Presbyterial order, would be condemned by 
peed. The pro re nata men, therefore, 
durst not risk the bringing it regularly be- 
fore that body, but threw in the acknow- 
ledgment of it before Synod at its very con- 
stitution, and as a condition of its consti- 
tution, thereby hoping to make Synod com- 
mit itself by pre-judging the case. Finding 
that this did not take with Synod, the pro re 
nata men, calculating upon their numbers, 
formed the desperate design of seceding 
from the Synod, hoping to be able to claim 
for themselves the name of the Synod, and 
thereby prevent the pro re nata business 
from being judged at all; as the very men 
who had calle and acted u 


would ratify and confirm their own deeds. 
Can these men impose upon themselves the 
belief that they will be viewed by any un- 
prejudiced an 
the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
church? The Synod, at its last sessions, 
had appointed the time and place of its next 
meeting, and its Moderator to open the 
Synod with a sermon. ‘That Moderator ap- 


resbytery. ‘The Stated Clerk appeared in 
his place with the records of Synod. 


formed. 
tidn a Sub-synod is not known. 
could any act of a subordinate Synod be re- 


Presbyterian ot must feel an interest, 


and in which the o 


mate decision of the matter. 


TERIAN CHURCH. 
We have no hesitation in giving place to 


ticles can be admitted, upon a subject in 


but little interest. 


ed as above: ‘* Controversy in the Reformed 


of your paper. 


country which eDosoms them.” 


separation is taking place. 


cumstances, his own feelings and prejudices, 
will insensibl 


able points of light. 
of our protest. 


Presbyterians, be judged by their standards, 


writer. 


ten.”? Our opinion would then be, “the 
matter of which the pamphlet is composed, 
has been selected with a good degree of judg- 
ment and ability.” A number of Essays 


the Application of Reformation Principles to 
the American Government, by persons much 
better qualified to discuss the subject than 
the author of the Essay, now under conside- 
ration. The author of this Essay is a young 
Licentiate of the New Party, and we give 
him credit for the judgment he has display- 
ed in selecting the strongest arguments in 
favour of his side of the question, from those 
learned and respectable men who have pre- 
ceded him in the field of controversy. One 
remark more, and we have done. All Pres- 
byterians, especially Orthodox Presbyterians, 
should be careful what part they take in this 
controversy, now agitating the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. The fact is, if we 
understand the controversy, 


Covenanters are contending for the same 
principle, for which Old Light Presbyterians 


to the court, in as far as sentiment or opin-| have been contending for years past: name- 
ion was concerned. As to the fact of pub- ly, That no man has a right solemnly to 


if there | communion with that church, go contrary to 


n the pro re 
nata would then be the Synod, and no-doubt 


intelligent Presbyterian as 


wee in his place regularly certified by his 


This 
court, I understand, is a delegated body by 
the several Piesbyteries, by whom it was 
In its constitution and organiza- 
How then 


cognized, or at all acted upon by it, until it 
was in session, and the subject regularly | in 
brought before it by reference or appeal P| eign kings and potentates, and endeavour to 
This occurrence is one in which the whole 


er of Presbyterial church 
government is deeply concerned. The Chris- 
tian public will anxiously wait for the ulti- 


CONTROVERSY IN THE REFORMED PRESBY- 


| the following communication, but we wish it 
to be clearly understood, that no further ar- 


which the majority of our readers can have 


Bir. Editor,—In your paper of August 


21, are found some editorial remarks head- 


Presbyterian Church.” On this subject, it 
is hoped, you will allow the writer also to 
make a few observations through the medium 
It is not intended in this 
communication to enter upon a defence of 
the principles maintained by those denomi- 
nated, **Old Light Covenanters,” nor, in- 
deed, to call in question the truth and im- 
partiality of your remarks, in reference to 
the Controversy now distracting and divid- 
ing the Reformed Presbyterian Church; 
though the writer must confess, he was 
somewhat astonished to see from your pen, 
the following observation, which appeared to 
him rather harsh and severe; painely, ** If 
the number of this sect was large enough, 
they would be a formidable enemy to the 


But pass- 
ing, thio scmark, with sume others, to which 


exception might be taken, into which you 
were led, no doubt, by reading the pamphlet 
to which you directed the attention of the 
public, and characterized for its “ calm- 
ness” and **abvility;” we, in the first place, 
protest against the opinions of Old Light 
Covenanters, being judged by the represen- 
tations given of them in that pamphlet, en- 
titled, **An Essay on the Application of 
Reformation Principles to the American 
Government.” ‘The publicemust be aware, 
of the distorted, and partial representations 
that are, almost always, given of the princi- 
ples of an opponent, and this especially, at 
times when party spirit is running high, and 
However can- 
did a writer may wish to be, and may think 
he is, and with whatever impartiality he may 
have endeavoured to write, under such cir- 


induce him to present to 
view the opinions of his opponents in their 
darkest shades, and in their most unfavour- 
From these remarks, 
the public will judge of the reasunableness 
Let the opinions of Old 
Light Covenanters, as those of Old Light 


which have long been before the public, and 
not by the representations of an anonymous 
With regard to the ability with 
which the pamphlet is written, we have little 
tosay. Perhaps we would agree with the 
Editor of the ** Presbyterian,” if he would 
use the term, selected, in place of “ writ- 


have, of late, been written on the subject of 


long in his hands, a prosperous and undi- 
minished possession, may not seem very pro- 


adupt the Confession of Faith, and standards | bable, when we recollect what has been seen 


of any church, and then, while remaining in 


into disrepute. Thisisa which po 
honest Presbyterian, will knowingly encour- 
age, and which, we believe, the respected 
Editor of the Presbyterian would himself, be 
the first to denounce. But Presbyterians, 
who are not intimately acquainted with all 
the circumstances, are liable to be ceceived 
with regard to the true merits of the contro- 
versy, and the view that should in justice be 
taken of it, from the fact that the views of 
the New Party, accord exactly with their 
own views of civil government. | 

No one will call in question the right of Co- 
venanters to exist as a separate denomination 
in this land of toleration and liberty, at least 
so long as they do not hold and inculcate 
sentiments which are inimical to the exis- 
tence of the government. And notwithstand- 
ing the observation, which has already been 
noticed, we cannot believe that Covenanters 
are enemies to the country which embosoms 
them, or that their principles, when correct-| soul quite religious. 
ly understood, give any occasion for such an | be 
insinuation. They have fought for their 
country; yes, and this at a time when there 
was not a dissenting voice among them, with 
respect to their views of civil government, 
vigorous as these views are now said to be. 
But to proceed. If, then, Covenanters have 
at all a right to exist as a separate denomina- 
tion, they have a right to prescribe the terms 
upon whrch they agree to associate together, 
and demand of every person who wishes to 
join them, subscription to their confession of 
faith. If an individual cannot agree. with 
their views, there is no compulsion, let him 
seek elsewhere a denomination with which 
he can harmonize in opinions. But when a 
person has voluntary attached himself to 
such a denomination, or to any denomination 
by ae professing his belief in its stand- 
ards, let him not, while continuing in its 
bosom, endeavour to break down its walls 
and defences. This is the principle for 
which we contend; and we think it most rea- 
sonable. Upon this principle the govern- 
ment of the United States proceeds. The 
form of the oath of allegiance is prescribed. 
If a foreigner cannot take the oath, let him 
abstain and remain an alien to the immuni- 
tics of the country, but let him not, after 
having taken the oath, and while remaining 
in the bosom of the country, advocate for- 


himself, was my father’s God. 


dominant over all other interests. 


claims, if those claims sought to touc 
money, which he contemplated, and guard 


But whither can a sou 


he that acquired, and guarded even agains 


me that they 


are the price of my father’ 
soul? 


guish o 


from its being in any other state and us 


tion by being put in his stead. 


thinking while you are enjoying it. 
break down the defences of the couutry to . oo hale 


which he has sworn the oath of allegiance. 
But our remarks have been more protracted, 
than at first intended. Wehope we shall be 
excused on account of the importance of the 
subject. Justice on our epinion demands 
that we have liberty from the Editor of the 


Presbyterian to say so much through the me- 
dium of his paper. 


Spirit of Missions. 


From the New York Observer. 
POPERY UNSCRIPTURAL. 


JUSTITIA. 


IDOLATRY. 


When we mention the love of money, as 
another chief prevention of the required as- 
sistance to our cause, we we! seem to be nam- 


ing a thing not more specifically adverse to this 
than to any and every 


sign. A second thought, however, may sug- Paul, Peter, James and Jude, will, Lam pe 
gest to you a certain peculiarity of circum- 
stance in the resistance of this bad passion 
to the claims of a scheme for converting hea- 
thens. By eminence among the vices which 
may prevail where the true God is not un- 
known, this of covetousness is denominated 
in the word of that God, Idolatry. Now as 
it is peculiarly against idolatry that the 
design in question is aimed, the repugnance 
shown to it by covetousness may be consid- 
ered as on the principle of an identity of na- 
ture with its enemy. One idolater seems to 
take up the interest of all idolaters, as if de- 
sirous to profit by the warning, that if Satan 
be divided against himself, his kingdom can- 
not stand. 

Or rather it is instinctively that this com- 
munity of interest is maintained, and without 
being fully aware; for the unhappy mortal, 


while reading or bh w inillions of 
people adore shapes of clay, or wood, ot 


stone, or metal, of silver or gold, shall ex- 
press his wonder how rational creatares can 
ve so besotted; shall raise his eyes to heaven 
in astonishmeut that the Almighty shoula 
permit such alienation of understanding, such 
dominion of the wicked Spirit: and there is 
no voice to speak in alarm to his conscience, 
Thon art the man! 

As this unhappy man may very possibly be 
a frequenter of our religious assemblies, and 
even a pretender to personal religion, he is 
solicited, in the name of Jesus Christ, to 
bring forth something from his store in aid 
of the good cause. He refuses, perhaps; or, 
much more probably, just saves the appear- 
ance and irksomeness of formally doing that, 
by contributing what is immeasurably below 
all fair proportion to his means; what is in 
such disproportion to them, that a general 
standard taken from it would reduce the 
contributions of very many other persons to 
a fraction of the smallest denomination of 
our money, and would very shortly break up 
the mechanism of human operation for pro- 
secuting a generous design, throving it di- 
rectly on Providence and miracle, with a 
benediction perhaps uttered by this man, 
(for he will be as liberal of cant as parsi- 
monious of gold,) on the all-sufficiency of that 
last resource: Yes, God shall have the glory 
of the salvation of the heathens, while he is 
happy to have secured the more important 
point,—the saving of his money. 

How much it were to be wished, that the 
fatuity which this vice inflicts on the faculty 
which should judge it, (herein baring one of 
the most striking characteristics of idolatry,) 


out by the Bible. 


of America. 


and Italy ; but it will not do here. Ther 


publican land to admit such a thing. 


owes to the Bible. 
ny cannot exist, where the Bible, 


the people. 


try have too much 


[ thin 
the point, if I show 
Bible are at odds. 
can easily do. 


This, if 2 mistake not, 


if they the-rselves did not 
rian an being scriptural. 


of it. 


Doway. Let them circulate that. Why d 


ing the Scriptures to the Protestants? 
all, why 


gion P 
I am 


earliest Pope. They acknowledge that h 


the face, ‘* because he was to be blamed’ 


supreme and infallible. 


strong hold on his mind. If, when his eyes 
and thoughts are fixed upon this pelf, regarded 
as brought into the question of going to pro- 


to be itself worshipped, he could clearly 


self. 


But perhaps he thinks his motive regards 


with the writings of Peter. 
the prospects of his family. Perhaps he has 


tion which God is demanding. 


ther’s death, and will be so much the richer for | controversy with them. 


that portion. ‘That this wealth will remain M. 5. 


He did, in-| Establshment, though abundantly 
deed, think much of me, and of securing for| poor compared with that of the English. 
me an advantageous condition in life; and | (b 
am not ungrateful for his cares. He profes- pounds sterling, per annum, for doing 
sed also not to be unconcerned for the inter-| very little, and his dean pocketing twelve 
ests of his own soul, and the cause of the| thousand pounds sterling a year, 
Saviour of the world. But, alas! it presses | In 
on me wit! irresistible evidence, that the | Scottish Establishment is that o 
love of money had a power in his heart pre- 
It cannot 
be effaced from my memory that I have often | years, there has been a very great change in 
observed the strong marks of repugnance 
and impatience, an ingenuity of evasion, an gelical sentiment. This change, I am told, 
acuteness to discover or invent objections to 
the matter to him, however high its 

his 


ed, and augmented, with a devotedness of 
one, that had such a religion? Would 


the demands of God, these possessions for 
me, and who is thinking of them now as 
certainly as I am thinking of them, O would 
he, if he could speak to me while I am 
pleasing myself that they are mine, tell 


If the rich man in the parable, (that para- 
ble being regarded for a moment as literal 
fact,) might have been permitted to send a 
message to his relatives on earth, what might 
we —— as the first thing which the an- 


than that in which he had sacrificed his soul 
to it? Send away some of that accumulation; 
give some of it to the cause of God, if he 
will accept what has been made an abomina- 
Send some 
of it away, if it be but in pity to him of 
whom you surely cannot help sometimes 
Can 
you, in the pleasures and pride which that 
wealth may impart, escape the bitter thought, 
that for every gratification which it adminis- 
ters to you, it inflicts an unutterable pang on 
him by whose death it has become yours, and 
by whose perdition it is so much.—Forster’s 


I undertake to prove that the Roman Catholic 
religion is unscripfural—that it is not borne 
If 1 can do that I shall 
be satisfied; for a religion, professing to be 
Christianity, which does not agree with the 


suaded, never go down in the United States 
It may do for Spain, Portugal 


The Roman C«Molics act very much as 
regard their reli- 
Why, if they be- 
ieve that their religion is the religion of the 
Bible, do they not put the Bible into the 
hands of the people, and advise them to read 
it, that they may become, or continue to be good 
Roman Catholics? Why not circulate far 
and wide the book which contains their reli- 
gion? ‘They need not take our translation 
They have one of their own—the 


they leave the whole business of distribut- 


Abov 
0 they oppose the operations 
of Bible Societies, and when they are only 
multiplying and diffusing copies of the book, 
which contains the Roman Catholic reli- 


rticularly ‘surprised that the Ro- 
man Catholics are not more anxious to put 
into general circulation the two epistles of 
their St. Peter, the first Bishop of Rome, and 


wrote two epistles, and that they are extant. 
Why, in the name of common sense, do they 
not let every Catholic have them? I do|/and the United Secession apart, and I am 
not wonder that they wish to keep out of| informed that the time is not far distant 
sight of the people, the epistles of Paul, who! when they will be in name one, as they are 
says, Gal. ii: 11. that he withstood Peter to| now in spirit. 


From the Christian Magazine. 
THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 


Wherever the alliance, as Warburton 


of the heirs of misers. But let us suppose | calls it, between the church and the State 
that it will, and suppose, too, that this} 
the standards, and endeavour to bring them|son will be a man of sensibility and deep| neglect the performance of her part of the 

reflection. Then, his property will often} engagement in spiritual things, she has al- 
remind him of his departed father. And | ways made the State perform its part to the 
with what emotion? ‘This, he will say to|full as it regards tem 


poral things. ‘This 


paid, 1s 


Think of a bishop getting thirty thousand 


for do- 
in the 
the west 
parish of Greenock, which is nine hundred 
pounds sterling. Within the last thirty 


less! The highest 


this branch of the church in favour of evan- 


has been effected in a great measure, by the 
instrumentality of the late Dr. ‘Thompson, 
Dr. Chalmers, and some others, who are ne 

re 
influence of the Secession, too, has been 
|| great, particularly in the larger towns and 
cities: this influence has been so great, as, in 
t|a certain sense, to compel the patrons of 
their churches to consult somewhat the feel- 
ings of the people, and to give them accord- 
ing to their wishes, evangelical pastors. 
While there has been a decided change in 
favour of the true doctrines of the cross, you 
s | are not to judge of the progress of this change 

by certain late acts of the Assembly against 
certain modern enthusiasts. Previuus to the 
ejection of Mr. Campbell, the Rowite, all the 
efforts of the orthodox party, for the last 
century, have not been able to bring the 
Assembly to censure any one, however erro- 


-|so well known in the religious world. 


his spirit would have uttered in such | neous their sentiments might have been. In 
a message? Would it not have been an em- 
phatic expression of the suffering which the 
wealth he had adored inflicted on him now, 
as if it ministered incessant fuel to those 
fires? Would he not have breathed out an 
earnest entreaty that it might not remain in 
that entireness in which it bas been his idol; 
as if an alleviation might in some way arise 


the case of Mr. Campbell, the two parties 
united, and so made an overwhelming majo- 
rity against the poor man. ‘The orthodox 
ejected him for his heterodoxy—the moderate 
for his tmmoderate zeal. If he had not been 
so good aman, and so zealous a man as he 
is, the moderate would never have troubled 
him. In all the great questions, which have 
e | for so long atime divided this church, the 
moderate party ferms yet the majority: 
though it should be observed, that some who 
are moderate in church politics, are orthodox 
in doctrine. For a long time, the evangeli- 
cal party was considered, as, to a certain ex- 
tent, linked with the Secession: they did not 
indeed, avowedly approve of the Secession, 
but still they were on the most friendly terms 
with the dissenting ministers, and treated them 
as brethren, who were engaged in the same 
preat cause with themselves, of contending 
for the faith which was once delivered to 
the saints. 
the great question of Establishments has com- 
menced, all this friendly intercourse is at an 
end. The dissenters are now ranked with 
the infidels: they are spoken of as perverse 
enemies of all righteousness, as sallleg the 
| destruction of the church. A very evange- 
lical pastor of the chapel of ease, who one 
would have thought would Se the last person 
to utter such a sentiment, declared, in a 
public discourse to his people, “ That the 
devil and the Seceders had united together 
r- 
the high places of the church, (it is not Dr. 
Chalmers,) stated, that in his opinion the 


_here °e | time had come in which the established cler- 
is too much respect for the Bible in this re- 


Re- 
publicans know too well how much liberty 
They know that tvran- 
od’s 
magna charta to mankind, is in the hands of 
Besides the people of this coun- 
ood common sense to 
take that for Christianity about which the 
Evangelists and the Apostles knew nothing 

therefore, that I shall have 
that Romani and the 


gy should not, in the slightest degree, coun- 
tenance the dissenters. These feelings it is 
to be hoped, are but the feelings of a day, 
and when the question which gives rise te 
them has been settled, and settled -« must 
soon be, .they will love and o~+ aS brethren. 
The United Sece~-ve church comes next. 
Since the vnivn, (in 1820,) the cause of the 
Seceseion has prospered greatly, and it is to 
ve hoped will yet more and more increase. 
She now numbers nearly four hundred set- 
tled ministers. As her doctrine, govern- 
I | ment and worship are, in every particular 
the same with that of the Associate Reformed 
a particular description of it is quite un- 
necessary. It may be proper to remark, that. 
there is not known to be an unsound minis- 
ter within her bounds. The theological 
education which she affords her students, is 
acknowledged to be the best in Britain. She 
has lately taken a noble stand against not 
merely the abominations of the establishment 
but the great source of them—the establish- 
ment itself; and it is producing an effect on 
the public mind, of which I had not the 
0 | slightest conception before coming here. 
Ihe Relief is the next in importance. As 
e| they separated from the Established church 
solely on account of patronage, they for 
some years depended on the mother for the 
instruction of their ministers, and so, through 
them, retained several of her corruptions in 
point of doctrine; but, since she has taken 
the matter into her own hands, a change for 
the better has taken place. She may now 
be considered as a thoroughly evangelical 
church, and is even as strong in her opposi- 
e| tion to the principle of a religious establish- 
ment, as her sister before mentioned. ‘There 
is, indeed, now nothing to keep the Relief 


? 


The old light Burgher—the old light 


Paul forgot at the moment that Peter was! Antiburgher, the allies of the Antiburgher 
Weare all liable to Synod in the United States—and the Re. 
forget. But why the rulers of the church formed Presbyterian Synod, come next. I 
should be unwilling to let the people hear/imention together, as they are in fact the 
Peter is the wonder with me. I have been| same, though they bear different names. 
reading his espistles to see if I can discover 
why the Catholics are not friendly to their| They are all keen for religious establish- 
circulation. Perhaps it is because in them| ments. They have all the same curious no- | sortment of all articles usually kept by Grocers, except 
he says nothing about Rome, unless by Baby-| tions about the magistrate’s power, and seem 4 


lon, 1 Ep. v: 13. he means Rome, as John} to think as much of the solemn league and 
did not disable the man to take an honest:|does in the revelation; and never a word | covenant as of the covenant of grace. 


‘account of the manner in which it has its| about his being Bishop of Rome or Pope!) the time can not be far distant when they, 
The man seems to have no idea that he was| too, will be one: indeed, it is just now a 


a Pope. He says in chap. v: 1. of his Ist] subject of correspondence. ‘The old Burgh- 


: . Epis. ** The elders which are among you I ers are those who separated from the. Synod 
mote the worship of God in Asia, or staying | exhort, who am also an elder.” An wien 


They have each about thirty congregations. 


And 


of that name in 1797—I believe in conse- 


was that all?—Why, Peter, are you dement-| quence of a dispute about the power ‘of the|' Sened, a6 
feel that he detains it from fervent affection|ed? Do you not know that you are untver-| magistrate. Tie old Antiburgher Synod is | P'S stand cery Store, 2444 Market st. above 7th, also 


to it as an absolute good, he would be| sal Bishop, Primate of the Apostolical Col-| composed of those who opposed the union in 

smitten with horror to find his soul making | lege, Supreme and Infallible Head of the| 190, at the head of whom was Mr. Paxton, 

such an object its supreme good—for su-| Church? He seems never to have known] and the few who separated fron the Ant- 

preme it plainly is, when thus preferred to|one word about it. Now I think I have hit burgher Synod in 1806, in consequence of aj, 

the cause of God, and therefore to God him- | upon one reason why it is thought best that dispute on the same subject which had divid- 
| the people in general should not be familiar | ed the Burghers. 


These, I believe, are the only branches of 


J. F. 


I wish for my part that the Catholics| the Scottish Presbyterian Church. 
a favourite or an only son, for whom he des-| would print an edition of Peter’s Epistles, 


tines, with the rest of his treasure, that por-|and give them general circulation among 
In due time | their members; for if the religion of these ARL 
Old = Light/ that son will be put in possession by his fa- epistles is their religion, Ihave no further} 4 FEW YOU NG MEN of good moral habits can be 


Iam Yours, &c. 


BOARDING. 


comfortably accommodated with Boarding by ap- 
plying at No. 21 Powel street. 
July 29th, 1835. 


KEY & BIDDLE have lately 


But now, since the discussion of 


er, of the same school, and who holds one of 


LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ. 


blished the Life of Wit- 


Liam CowrPrr, Esq.—Compiled from his corres- 


pondence and other authenticated sources of information, 
. containing remarks on his writings and on the peculiari- 
las taken place, however the church might | ties of his interesting character, never before published. 


Tuomas 


of Cowper, which bas yet appeared, and ably demon- 
strates what indeed every impartial inquirer must lon 
since have discovered, that Cowper’s unhappy malad , 
so far from being occasioned by, was, in reality, for @ 
time suspended, by a serious atlemtion to religion. The 
tale of his sufferings aud lis sorrows, is painfully interest- 
ing, and it is indeed humbling to the pride of man, to 
contemplate such powers of intellect as Cowper unques- 
tiouably possessed, perverted and enslaved during a long 
period, to the most unfounded delusions. Well may we 
exclaim, while contemplating such weakness, ‘ 
what is man!”—Christian Guardian. 

Whatever relates to —— is interesting. His cor- 
respondence is inimitable and his poetry has charms of a 
peculiar kind, and should never be supplanted by the po- 
pular effusions of more modern ; 
uerally devoid of any moral tendency, to say nothing of 
their want of evangelical sentiment. We have always 
felt the want of a Christian biography of one, who way, 
unquestionably a Christian, notwithstanding the habitual 
despondency, which preyed on his sensitve and delicately 
constructed mind, Phis dissideratum, as far as we have 
been able to judge, has been supplied by the present vo- 
ume. It mcorporates all the material facts of Hayley’s 
life of the Poet, much of his private correspondence and 
some information which is new, and altogether presents & 
satisfactory and consistent view of his character as @ 
Christian and poet.—Presbyterian. 


A beautiful American edition from the press of Key & 
Biddle nas just been published, and can not fail to meet 
with a welcome reception from all who admire that best 
of men and most agreeable of poets. It is the most 
complete and vaheabe edition of the Life of Cowper ex- 
tant, and contains a well executed portrait,—Poulson’s 
Daily Adver. 


al, abuunds with circumstances of the deepest interest. 
The work now offered is neatly bound and sold at a low 
rate.— Saturday Cour. 

A comprehensive and perspicuous memoir of Cowper 
ias been much wanted, and will be read with gratification 
by the admirers of this amiable and pious man, whose 
accomplishments, excellencies and peculiarity of charac- 
ter, have rendered him an object of interest to the world. 
We are indebted to Mr. Taylor for his excellent work, 
and for the happy manner in which it has been accom- 
plished.— Boston Traveller. 


Thirty years nearly have passed since we first read 
with great delight Hayley’s Life of Cowper, and we have 
never cast our eyes upon the volume since, without wish- 
ing to unravel a few things in the poet’s history which 
were then left in mystery. Taylor professes to deal 
openly and remove all concealment. In one beautfful 
volume, he has given us the substance of all which is 
known concerning the most sensible and pious of all the 
English poets; whose writings will be regarded as 
the best of their kind wherever the English lan- 
guage shall be read. In all his numerous works, he has 
no line of measured gingle without sense. Can this be 
said of scarcely any other child of the muses? Those 
who have Hayley’s two volumes will be thankful for the 
labours of Taylor; and those who have neither should 
purchase this new compilation without delay, It is a 
work which will be found ‘ interesting to all classes, espe- 
cially to the lovers of literature an — piety, and 
to place within the reach of general readers, many of 
whom have neither the means nor the leisure to consult 
larger works, all that is realy interesting respecting that 
singularly afflicted individual, whose productions, both 
poetic and prose, can never he read but with delight.— 
Philadelphian. 


Messrs. Key & Biddle deserve credit for placing with- 
in the reach of all, in so cheap and convenient a form, 
what must be salutary in every instance in its general 
effect. ‘The character, pursuits, performances, and suf- 
ferings of Cowper, combine more interest than belongs 
to the life of any of the great English authors who — 
any considerable part of their days in retirement.—Vué, 

raz. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE. 


J WHETHAM, 22 south Fourth street, has on hand, 
* and is constantly receiving all the New aud Rare 
publications of the day as soon as published, which he 
will sell at the Jowest prices. 

Archbishop Tillottson’s Works, 10 vols. Fliavel’s do. 
8 vols. Lightfoot’s Works. Howe’s Works 1 vol. Berk- 
ley’s Works. Simeon’s Works. Dewar’s Moral Philo- 
sophy, 2 vols. Divines of the Churchof England. Haly- 
berton’s Works; 1 vol. Hug’s Introduction to the New 
Testament, 2 vols. Smith’s Messiah, 3 vols. M’Knight 
on the Epistles, 4 vols. Do. 1 vol. Hervey’s Works, 6 
vols. Moshein’s Ecclesiastical History, 1 vol. Barr's 
Scripture Student and Assistant. Leslic un Deiom. " 
dridge’s Miscellaneous Works. Doddridge’s Family 
Expositor. Micheallis?’ Hebrew Bible, 2 vols. Hahn’s 
do. Knox’s History of the Reformation, 1 vol. Grotius 
on the Truth of. Religion. All the above are London 
Editions. 

Dwight’s Theology, 4 vols. Horne’s Introduction, 4 
vols. Dugald Stuart’s Works. Prideaux’s Connexions, 
2 vols. new edition. Mosheim’s Church History, 2 vols. 
do. Fuller’s Works, 8 vols, Scott’s Theological Works, 
Lucker’s Lights of Nature, 4 vols. 
Works, 2 vols. Do. on the Prophecies. Davies’ Ser- 
mons, 3 vols. Good’s Book of Nature. Brown’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. Leland’s Revelation. Gatlon’s 
Collections. Orders respectfully solicited and promptly 
attended to. 

All the Andover Publications. 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES, 


Comprising visits to the most interesting scenes in North 
and South America, and the West Indies, with Notes on 
Negro Slavery, and Canadian emigration, by Capt. Alex- 
ander, 42nd Royal Highlanders, &c. &c. "Tales of Ro- 
mance, Ist series. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Curiosities of Literature, in 3 vols. by Dr. Israeli. Put- 
man’s Chronology. Stewart’s Visit to the South Seas, in 
2 vols. The Martyr’s Triumph; Buried Valley, and other 
Poems, by Grenville Melien. With all the new publica- 
tions. For sale at the lowest prices. | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A System of Doctrinal Questions on the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans, by the Rev. Joshua Moore. 


I have cursorily examined “ A System of Doctrinal 
Questions on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans,” prepar- 
ed by Rev. Joshua Moore, intended to aid Students of 
Theology. and am of opinion, that, in general, they are 
judicious, appropriate, and well-expressed, and may 
prove highly useful to the intelligent student of ehis im- 
portant portion of the Sacred Volume. 


| A. ALEXANDER. 
Princeton, N. J., December 26, 1832. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIBRARY. 


KEY & BIDDLE, 23 Minor street, have issued Part 
VIII. vol. 1, of the Christian Library, containing the 
troversy, No. 7. Just published, the Roman CatholicCon 
conclusion of the History of the civilization and Christi- 
anization of South Africa, and the Christian Remem- 
brancer, by Ambrose Serle. 
Subscription § 5 in advance, or $6 at expiration of the 
year, thankfully received as above. 


THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


The 
and April of the London Christian Observer. Subscri 
tion $1 25 in advance, or $1 50 if paid afierwards, The 
price of this work heretofore has Been six dollars. 


REMOVAL. 


Hee & GIBSON, have removed their Grocery 

Store from No. 338 Market street, to No. 1 South 
‘Tenth street, where they have a full assortment of Family 
Groceries, some of which are—Teas, Black and Green, 
of very superior qualities. A few Caddy Boxes cu- 
rious Young Hyson, per Ship Globe. Mocha, Java, Rio, 
Laguira, and St. Domingo Coffees. New Orleans Steam 
Sugar, Canby & Levering’s do. Preserved Ginger, Ba- 
ker’s Cocoa and Chocolate. Underwood’s Pickles and 
Sauces. Lemon Syrup. Virginia and New Jersey Hams. 
Dried Beef. Beef’s Tongues. Fine Sallad Oil. Winter, 
Summer, and Fall Strained Oil. 


Together with a full as- 
rdent Spirits. 
BROWN & GIBSON, 
No. 1 South Tenth street. 
N.B. Goods purchased, sent to every part of the city, 


FRESH TEAS. 


MPERIAL, Gunpowder, Young Hyson, Old Hyson, 
Powchong, Souchong, Peeco, and Orange Pecco — 

Teas of first quality—the best that could be obtained in 

his and the New York Market. For sale at the Tem- 


t old stand S. W. corner of 2c and Dock sts. 
Batpwin & Cotton. 


COMMUNICANT’S CATECHISM. 


y TIE: Communicant’s Catechism, by the Rev. John 
Willison ; with Questions and Counsel for Young 
Converts, by Asibel Green, D.D. LL.D. For sale by 


J. WHETHAM, 
22 south 4th st. 


PSALMS & HYMNS. 
4 PPROVED by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
 terian Church, and fer sale by 


SOLOMON ALLEN, 
No 117 Chesnut st. 


may 25—ififw. 


This is, on the whole, the best narrative of the life 


enius, which are so 


The biography of this amiable, but eccentric individu- — 


Newton’s 


y have also issued the 2d No. comprising March © 
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